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Between the Lines 


t&) ter. wv CABLE, 
Second edition just ready. 
“It makes you hear, see, feel, smell the front.’’ 
New York Timea. 


Net, $1.35 


FICTION 
The Honeypot 


By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA Net, 81.35 
The Philadelphia Press says: ‘Stage life as the 
chorus girl of the musical comedy sees it pic- 
tured in an extremely vivid and life-like fash- 
ion,” 

The Boston Herald says: “An 
study of stage life. 


God’s Remnants 

By SAMUEL GORDON. Net, 81.35 
The scenes of the stories are laid in Austria, 
Galicia, Russia, Poland and Eastern Prussia, 
and offer a vivid and panoramic picture of Jew. 
ish life in what pow, unhappily, are the great 
European storm centers. 


The Master Detective 


By PERCY JAMES BREBNER Net, $1.35 
It was said of the previous collection of Chris- 
topher Quarles’ stories—‘‘They keep you guess- 
ing and you guess wrong,’ and this is even truer 
of these new ones. 


Journeys with Jerry 
the Jarvey 


By ALEXIS ROCHF. Net, 81.235 
A collection of bright, witty, Irish stories, as 
told the author by the driver of a Dublin side 
car. They reflect the peculiarly irresponsible 
and humorous way of life of the Irish gentleman 
in the country districts. | 


Strasbourg 
By PAUL and VICTOR MARGU — 
I Net, 81.35 
A poignant story of the life in the besieged cap 
ital of Alsace during the Franco-Prussian War. 


The Whirlpool 


By VICTORIA MORTON. Net, 81.35 
A powerful story of the regeneration of a social 
wreck and enemy to society by love for a good 
man, and the attempted revenge on the de- 


illuminating 





serter by the rulers of the underworld. 


Jaunty in Charge 

By MRS. GBORGE WEMYSS. Net, 81.235 
A very charming and amusing story. Jaunty, 
the title character, is a sort of confidential but 
ler in the Lawrence family On the death of 
Mrs. Lawrence, he is left in charge of the two 
small daughters, and his efforts to keep away 
undesirable young men from them, and pro 
vide them with the right sort of husbands, 
form the subject of the book. 


The Ocean Sleuth 

By MAURICE DRAKE. Net, $1.35 
The story of an absconded financier, a wreck 
and a missing bundle of bank notes, with a 
brainy ex-newspaperman nosing out the story. 


Some Elderly People and 
Their Young Friends 


By 8. MAONAUGHTAN, Net, $1.35 
The Spirit of romance strikes two generations 
of the same family at once: and the reader sees 
in admirable contrast the ideas of middle-aged 
folks and those of the rising generation. 


Eve Dorre 

By PMILY VIELE STROTHER Net, 81.35 
J. B. Kerfoot says: ‘‘Eve Dorre has this blesse! 
ability, suddenly, in the midst of our langehing 
enloyment of its naturalness and natveté, to 
threaten us with tears.”’ 


The Way of All Flesh 

Ry SAMUPL BUTLER. Net, 81.50 
Yew ond revieed edition. with an introduction 
by Professor W. Lyon Phelps. 

The Way of All Flesh’ contains more than 
any other single book of the Intellectual history 
of mid-Victorian England.’’—John Macy in the 
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By MARGARET P. MONTAGUE. Net, 8.25 
An wnusually sweet and charming bit of wisdom 
hased on the ending of a little person of some 
three vear's stories, An’ Tlim went home te 
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pages; illustrated 68 cents 
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Within the wide boundaries of our 
country, embracing more than three 
million square miles, dwell a hundred 
million people. 

They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They are 
separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and ard deserts. 


, — * — * this far- 
ung tion 1s t upon a 
common understanding. Only by a 
quick, simple and unfailing means of 
intercommunication could our people 
be instantly united in any cause. 

In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 








7 BELL TELEPHONE Systeme 
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We Are Prepared 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the result 
of keen foresight and persistent effort 
on the part of telephone specialists, 
who have endeavored from the first 
to provide a means of communication 
embracing our whole country, con- 
necting every state and every com- 
munity, to its last individual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Amencans for Americans, and its like 
is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 
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SIR SIDNEY LEE’S 


This standard work on 
Shakespeare, entirely re- 
written and greatly en- 
larged, contains all the 
trustworthy and relevant 
information about his life 
and work which has be- 
come available up to the 
present time. 





“‘The authentic biography for all 
the English-speaking peoples.’’ 
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“Amid the mass of writings about Shakespeare this book has been since 
the first and still remains one of the most valuable and permanently au- 
thoritative works. As an example of biographical research and biographical 
writing it has few rivals.”—Boston Transcript. 

“Contains all the reliable information now in existence . . 
work.” —Springfield Republican. 

“Has no rival. Would be fascinating reading even if one took no par- 
ticular interest in Shakespeare.”—The Dial. 
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by reading this book.”—N. Y. Globe. 
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A play that children will delight to see as well as to 
give. The scene is in Stratford, on a New Year’s Eve, 
and Shakespeare’s mother, Oberon, Titania and Queen 
Elizabeth all appear together on the stage. The style is 
truly Shakespearean with the raciness, the quickness of 
wit, the alertness and dexterity of metaphor characteristic 
of Elizabethan dramatic speech. Boards, 50 cents. 





Three features especially commend this edi- 
tion of Shakespeare—its yey se te text, its 
ideal format, and the terse — ity of its 
introductions and notes. Each play is published 
in a small volume beautifully bound in green 
and ety binding that will open flat and not 
break, and end-papers with pictures of the Lon- 
don theatre district of 1590. 
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Summary of the News 





The Mexican situation has suddenly as- 
sumed a more critical aspect than at any 
time since the ill-advised adventure at Vera 
Cruz. Early on the morning of March 9 
the bandit Villa, with a force, according to 
estimates, of some 1,500 men, crossed the 
frontier into United States territory and at- 
tacked the town of Columbus, N. M., raiding 
the place, tiring a number of buildings, and 
killing eleven civilians. The raiders were 
finally driven off by a small detachment of 
United States cavalry. In the fighting a 
number of Mexicans and eight American 
troopers were killed, and six troopers and 
an officer wounded. One of the wounded 
troopers has since died. The bandits were 
pursued for only a short distance into Mexi- 
can territory, the American troops then re- 
turning to Columbus. 


Immediate action was taken by the Presi- 
dent. Announcement was made at the White 
House on March 10 that an adequate force 
would be sent at once in pursuit of Villa. 
“This,” the announcement continued, “can 
and will be done in entirely friendly aid of 
the constituted authorities of Mexico, and 
with scrupulous respect for the sovereignty 
of that republic.” This policy the President 
has made it evident that he is determined 
by every means in his power to maintain, 
despite sedulous efforts on the part of a sec- 
tion of the press—notably that which has 
been most opposed to upholding rights of 
American citizens violated by the German 
submarine warfare—to give to the proposed 
punitive expedition the color of a general in- 
tervention in Mexican affairs. 


In reply to representations in regard to the 
raid made through Consul Silliman, General 
Carranza transmitted a note through the 
same medium, on March 11, expressing re- 
gret for the incident, and requesting permis- 
sion for Mexican forces to cross into Amert- 
can territory in pursuit of the bandits, “ac- 
knowledging due reciprocity in regard to 
forces of the United States crossing into 
Mexican territory if the raid effected at Co- 
lumbus should unfortunately be repeated at 
any other points of the border.” Precedents 
were cited for this kind of reciprocal permis- 
sion. On the following day General Carranza 
issued a manifesto, obviously intended pri- 
marily for home consumption, but seized upon 
avidly by the section of the press alluded 
to as evidence of his intention to resist the 
punitive expedition, in which he declared that 
“under no circumstances will any motive 

+ . justify the armed invasion of Mexi- 
can territory without reciprocal rights being 
granted to the Mexicans.” 


On Monday a note was forwarded to Gen- 
eral Carranza containing a formal accept- 
ance of his suggestion. The United States 
“grants permission for military forces of the 
de-facto Government of Mexico to cross the 
international boundary in pursuit of lawless 
bands of armed men who have entered Mexi- 





co from the United States, committed out- 
rages on Mexican soil, and fled into the 
United States, on the understanding that 
the de-facto Government of Mexico grants the 
reciprocal privilege that the military forces 
of the United States may pursue across the 
international boundary into Mexican terri- 
tory lawless bands of armed men who have 
entered the United States from Mexico, com- 
mitted outrages on American soil, and fled 
into Mexico.” The assumption is made that 
“the arrangement is now complete and in 
force without further interchange of 
views.” At the same time Secretary Lansing 
issued a statement expressly disclaiming, in 
the name of the President, any idea of in- 
tervention. As we write, preparations for 
the expedition are still under way, and the 
boundary has not yet been crossed. Corre- 
spondence from Washington conveys the im- 
pression that preparedness has not as yet 
gone so far as to make efficient the present 
organization for the concentration and equip- 
ment of an expeditionary force. 


Interest in the Mexican issue, superadded 
to the formal endorsement by Congress of 
the President's foreign policy last week, has 
apparently served to kill the issue over armed 
merchantmen so far as Congressional inter- 
ference is concerned. On March 8 Count 
von Bernstorff handed to Mr. Lansing a new 
memorandum from the German Government 
on the question, the full text of which was 
published in the papers of the following day. 
The wording of this document is ingenious if 
not ingenuous, the general endeavor being 
to make it appear that the German submarine 
campaign was undertaken only in reprisal for 
British efforts, by means of the blockade. to 
“starve” German civilians, whereas the chro- 
nology of events, as was pertinently pointed 
out in a reply issued by the British Embassy 
in Washington on March 9 and in a state- 
ment by Lord Robert Cecil on the following 
day, shows that the facts are exactly the 
opposite. 


It is possible that the submarine issue 
with Germany may again be raised, as a re- 
sult of the supposed torpedoing on the night 
of March 10, off Le Havre, of the Norwegian 
bark Silius, in the crew of which were seven 
Americans, all of whom were saved. The 
vessel received no warning and sank within 
five minutes. The captain and two of the 
crew perished. The first officer has been 
quoted by the Paris Herald as having ex- 
pressed the opinion that the vessel might 
have been sunk by a bomb from an aeroplane. 
The majority of the crew, however, appear 
to be convinced that a torpedo was the in- 
strument of destruction, and that view seems 
to be supported by the fact that a submarine 
is known to have been operating in the local- 
ity, and that a French ship, the Louisiane, 
was sunk only an hour and a half before 
the Silius. 


The impetus of the German offensive 
against Verdun has sensibly slackened during 
the past week. On March 8 the French re- 
ported the recapture of the greater portion 
of Corbeaux wood, and since that time the 
loss or gain of territory on either side has 
been insignificant. Infantry attacks have not 
been undertaken by the Germans on any 





large scale during the last few days, although 
the activity of the artillery has been main- 
tained on both sides. Dispatches from Paris 
profess to regard as significant the inac- 
curacy of recent German official reports, In 
which gains have been asserted which are 
flatly denied, and apparently disproved, by 
the French. French official reports also deny 
German figures as to unwounded prisoners. 


On other fronts there is little to record, ex- 
cept the Russian occupation of Rizeh, on the 
Black Sea, thirty-five miles from Trebizond. 
On the line of advance through Persia steady 
progress is reported, and a dispatch of March 
10 from Petrograd to the London Daily 
Chronicle stated that the capture of Kerman- 
shah had made a _ considerable impression 
upon the Turkish tribes, who were now sub- 
mitting to the Russians. 


War was formally declared by Germany on 
Portugal on March 9. The declaration cited 
as the immediate cause the seizure of Ger- 
man ships in Portuguese ports on February 
23, but also enumerated a long series of al- 
leged breaches of neutrality on the part of 
Portugal, including the extended use of Portu- 
guese ports by British men-of-war, and the 
use of Madeira as a British naval base. A 
statement of the Portuguese view was given 
out by the Portuguese Legation in Washing- 
ton on Monday. Portugal, it said, had en- 





tered the war on the request of Great Pritain, 

and as a result of her long-standing alliance 

with England, which dated from 1373. 
Winston Churchill, early last week, emerged 


from the trenches to deliver a frontal attack 
in the House of Commons on his successor 
at the Admiralty. Colonel Churchill ex- 
pressed fears as to whether the programme 
of naval construction, as laid down during 
his own incumbency, was being kept up to 
date, and caused considerable surprise by ad- 
vocating the bringing back to the Admiralty 
of Lord Fisher. Mr. Balfour replied to Colonel 
Churchill's charges on March 8, defending the 
present administration of the navy, and de- 
claring that the fleet was as prepared for any 
duty as it was possible to make it. 


The British reply to the German note, re- 
jecting the offer by the British Government 
for an investigation of the Baralong case by 
a court composed of American naval officers, 
was issued on March 7. The note consists 
principally of criticisms of the German state- 
ments in regard to the three cases of alleged 
German barbarity which the British Govern- 
ment requested should be investigated side by 
side with the Baralong case 


A conference of the Premiers and Foreign 
Ministers of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
was held last week at Copenhagen, beginning 
on March 9. The conference, as was made 
clear to one of Mr. Ford's delegates who was 
received by it, was not in any way concerned 
with proposals for mediation in the war, but 
solely with questions affecting the joint in- 
terests of the Scandinavian countries and the 
maintenance of their neutrality, with espe. 
cial reference, it 1s understood, to the pos- 
sibility of naval activities in the Baltic which 
would seriously interfere with Scandinaviay 
trade. 
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The Week 
The German note on submarine warfare, 
presented to the State Department last 
Thursday, is friendly and conciliatory in 
tone and smoothly plausible in reasoning. 
That it satisfactorily meets the test of fact 
or law we do not think. The German Gov- 
ernment labors under an initial difficulty. 
How can it come forward now to profess 
scrupulous devotion to international law, 
when it began this war by an act which its 
own Chancellor admitted was a gross vio- 
lation of that law? A German official argu- 





ing about the sanctity of the law of nations. 


must always choke on the word Belgium. 
Moreover, this latest German note makes 
only a partial statement of the facts. It 
goes back to the series of reprisals between 
England and Germany, but does not go back 
to the beginning. It dates the whole trouble 
from the British order of November 3, 1914, 
declaring the North Sea a war zone. But it 
chooses to forget the reason for this order— 
namely, that the German Admiralty had 
previously, in disregard of international law 
and the Hague Conventions, sown the high 
seas with mines. The lawless steps for which 
retaliation was adopted thus began with Ger- 
many. But we do not wish at present to 
press these and other points against the Ger- 
man note. The reason is that it is plainly 
not put forth as a finality. It is obviously 
a preliminary to further discussion between 
the two Governments, in the hope of a 
peaceful adjustment. Instead of being de 
flant, the note is almost pleading. It recites 
what Germany has already done to “comply 
with the wishes of the American Govern- 
ment” In the matter of submarine warfare, 
and fairly invites further suggestions. AN 
this being true, the way is open for diplo- 
matic skill to find a way out of the contro- 
versy. 


Even the completely efficient German Gov- 
ernment has its parliamentary difficulties in 
The Chan- 
cellor and the Foreign Minister took occa- 
sion recently to make a protest against the 
action of the Budget Committee of the 
Prussian Diet, in passing resolutions which 
called for the most extreme use of the sub 
marine weapon, and deplored the yielding 
attitude of the Foreign Office towards the 
United States. Official notice was printed 
that there was no objection to private and 
confidential discussions by the Committee, 
“In such a grave crisis,” but that publica- 
tion of the resolutions “compels us to de 


the conduct of foreign affairs. 


clare that the management and direction of 
foreign policy and the war is exclusively 
the right of the German Emperor.” The 
Agrarians did not like this at all, and some 
Conservative newspapers were quite bitter 
about it, reminding the Government that 
Bismarck used to take Parliamentary opin- 
ion into account in matters of foreign pol- 
icy. So he did, when he wanted to; other- 
wise not. The Liberal press supported the 
Government, the Tageblatt remarking that 
the hot-headed Conservatives apparently 
wished to torpedo the whole earth, includ- 
ing the Imperial Chancellor! 





The Overseas News Agency attempts to 
dispose of the British statement that the sub- 
marine which torpedoed the Arabic was sunk 
before her commander had time to report by 
this triumphant bit of reasoning: 


The [British] news organization in its re- 
port forgets that every one must ask him- 
self why the German Government should 
have used this trick when it would have been 
much easier for the Germans to admit the 
loss of the submarine and to state that it was 
impossible for them to relate what had hap- 
pened. This would have saved the trouble of 
long negotiations regarding the Arabic case. 


Now, for our own part, we consider it highly 
improbable that the German Government’s 
story of the submarine commander’s report 
was a lie made out of whole cloth; but as to 
the absence of motive for such a le, that is 
nonsense. Does the Overseas News Agency 
forget that the German Government’s first 
position in regard to the Arabic was an ab- 
solute denial of responsibility? That it de 
clared that even if the submarine command- 
er had made a mistake, his report showed 
that it was an honest mistake, and he was 
therefore not to be held to blame? Could 
this position have been “much easier” to 
take if the Government had admitted that 
the submarine had been sunk and all hands 
had perished before any report could be 
made? 





The most impressive features of Mr. Bal- 
four’s statement in the House of Commons 
last week were the figures for tonnage added 
to the fleet since the outbreak of the war 
and the number of men transported under 
the protection of the fleet. An increase of a 
million fighting tons would mean the equiva- 
lent of 36 Queen Elizabeths, of 33 battle cruis- 
ers of the Tiger class. It is obvious that the 
increase was not all in capital ships. Light 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines have 
been built in large numbers. How large, ap- 
pears from a study of the British naval pro- 








gramme as we knew it at the outbreak of 








the war. At that time there were in the 
course of construction fourteen superdread- 
noughts and one battle cruiser, the Tiger. Of 
these ships, five carried 13.5-inch guns and 
ten carried 15-inch guns. Half of the ships 
we know were completed some time ago, 
among them the Queen Elizabeth and her sis- 
ter ships, Warspite, Valiant, and Barham. Of 
five ships laid down between November, 1913, 
and January, 1914, we know nothing defi- 
nite; but we may assume that in the special 
emergency they have been finished in the ex- 
ceptional time of two years. It may be that 
even better records have been made, and that 
Great Britain now has capital ships which 
were started after the war; but it is not like 
ly that there are many of these. If all the 
ships under construction at the beginning of 
the war be taken as completed, it would 
mean an addition of 368,000 tons. If we as- 
sume that half-adozen more capital ships 
have been begun and finished during the 
war, it would still make only half the ton- 
nage announced by Mr. Balfour. 





What half a million tons in light cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines mean in actual 
units appears from the following considera- 
tion. Before the outbreak of the war Great 
Britain had gone in for the lighter type of 
cruiser. When war began she had building 
twenty cruisers, of which four were of 5,400 
tons with a speed of twenty-five knots, eight 
of 4,400 tons with a speed of thirty knots, 
and eight of 3,600 tons with the same speed. 
This last, the Arethusa class, has acquitted 
itself best by common report, and we may 
take it that light cruisers built since the war 
have been largely of the Arethusa type. In 
the same way, we may assume for the de 
stroyer the high average of 1,000 tons, and 
for the submarine the equally high average 
of 800 tons. If light cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines were built in equal numbers, half 
a million tons would mean 93 of each type, 
or a total of 280 units. But it is evident that 
the proportion for destroyers must have been 
much larger than for light cruisers and sub- 
marines. For the latter especially Great 
Britain would have comparatively little use. 
We may take it, therefore, that two-thirds of 
the additiona] tonnage is represented by de 
stroyers. In other words, the British may 
have built between three and four hundred 
of the type of craft that has proven most 
efficacious against the submarine. It is to 
this factor that we must look for an explana- 
tion of British confidence in having solved 
the submarine peri], and not to magic nets 
and other devices. At the beginning of 1914 
Great Britain had 290 torpedo boats and de- 
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stroyers. She may now have between six and 
seven hundred. It is these boats that have 
fenced off the Channel for the undisturbed 
movement of armies to and from the Con- 
tinent. 





Admiral Fletcher has been an alert and 
frank witness before the House Naval Com- 
mittee. He has stood up sailor-fashion for 
the efficiency of the fleet as it exists. Those 
new-fangled patriots who insist that nobody 
can really love his country unless he main- 
tains that the navy is “rotten” must have 
been disgusted with the Admiral’s testimony, 
and set him down as little better than a trai- 
tor. He was asked if, in view of the addi- 
tions to the British navy, it would not be 
hopeless for the United States to think of 
building the largest fleet in the world. Not 
at all, said the Admiral breezily; all we have 
to do is to spend $1,500,000,000 on ships, and 
have an annual naval appropriation bill of 
$760,000,000. He further expressed the opin- 
ion that the end of the war would bring 
with it the best chance the modern world 
has seen to effect disarmament. Might we 
not, then, wait and see? By no means; build 
ships and then disarm. This is the inevitable 
Navy logic. 





In a field in which there has been so much 
irresponsible ranting, it is a satisfaction to 
find an outgiving so sensible and right-mind- 
ed as is the report of President Wilson’s 
Colorado Coal Strike Commission, sent to 
Congress last week. We are not surprised 
to find that the Commission has not under- 
taken to assess the blame for the long-con- 
tinued troubles that culminated in bloody 
conflict, as between operators and miners; 
the report is concerned with the present and 
the future, rather than with the past. It 
points out the seriousness of the evil caused 
by the pendency of 400 indictments against 
men charged with strike violence. It is a 
grave injustice to these men that, while 
awaiting trial, they should either suffer long 
confinement in jail or, if out on bail, labor 
under the handicap of the indictment in 
their efforts to obtain employment. It is 
evidently an imperative requirement that 
this situation should be promptly ended; and 
its continuance thus far is one more remin- 
der of the fact—so strongly brought home 
to the country when the troubles were at 
their height—that deficiencies in government 
are quite as serious a cause of mischief as 
the bad disposition of either employers or 
employed. According to the Commission, 
the general labor conditions now existing in 
Colorado appear to be very satisfactory. Its 





suggestion that a thorough inquiry be made 
into the possibility of measures which 
should make employment in the mines more 
regular is one that deserves attention in oth- 
er mining regions as well as in Colorado. 





The arguments in the trading-stamp cases 
which the Supreme Court has just decided 
ought to find due notice in the books now 
so common on the rationale of buying and 
the psychology of salesmanship. The suits 
hinged upon the laws of Florida and Wash- 
ington, which laid prohibitory taxation upon 
such stamps; and these have been found 
wholly Constitutional. Those who have held 
that trading stamps conduced to a mis- 
taken conception of thrift will feel their po- 
sition strengthened by Justice McKenna’s 
opinion. He made short work of the argu- 
ment that the giving of stamps, or the en- 
closure of premium certificates in packages, 
was merely a form of advertising. Advertis- 
ing he defined as identification: as a pro- 
cess by which attention is called to an ar- 
ticle and its merits, the article to be sold 
for its intrinsic value alone. But the givers 
of premium stamps and certificates “rely 
upon something else than the article sold; 
they tempt by a promise of values 
apparently not represented in the purchase 
price, and thus by an appeal to cupidity lure 
to improvidence.” Franklin’s proverb about 
there being nothing so dear as the bargain 
at a penny which was never used is the 
maxim against which trading-stamp purchas- 
ers most sin. But it would seem that com- 
mon-sense would be more effective than law 
against the instinct to buy shagreen specta- 
cles because of the temptation of accompany- 
ing “premiums.” 





Why the United States Senate moves as 
slow as Ajax, and just why its orators are 
expected to be prolix and repetitious, is so 
much a mystery to the ordinary man that 
any light on it is welcome. In the debate 
on the Water Power bill the other day, a 
point of order was raised against Senator 
Newlands, who had spoken a dozen times 
or more on the measure, and who was at the 
moment threshing the old straw over again. 
Senator Shields read from Jefferson's 
“Manual”: “No one is to speak imperti- 
nently or beside the question, superfluous- 
ly, or tediously.” But the presiding officer 
felt that this would be a blow at the very 
vitals of Senatorial oratory, and refused to 
sustain the point of order. Thereupon 
Senator Newlands, with infinite good nature, 
explained that he believed in the rule, and 
would like to see it enforced, but that con- 
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ditions in the Senate made this impoasible. 
Here is his explanation: 


As the result of my training in the House 
of Representatives and my legal training 
before I went to the House I was able at 
any time to say ali that I had to say upon 
any subject in an hour. I came to the Sen- 
ate and I found the process of dilution going 
on here, and I gradually fell into the habit 
of the Senate and found its wisdom. If you 
cannot have more than ten Senators in the 
Chamber at any one time and you want to 
get the attention of ninety Senators, it will 
be necessary for you to repeat your speech 
nine times. 


But think of the sufferings of the faithful 
few who are compelled to hear it nine 
times over. It must be admitted, however, 
that Senator Newlands has at last shown 
the exact reason why no man can read 
through the entire Congressional Record 
and live. 





Thomas R. Marshall has made the most 
powerful argument possible for his reélec- 
tion. In an interview at Chicago, he admit- 
ted that he liked the job of being Vice-Pres- 
ident. “The finest in the world,” he calls it, 
“if you only understand how to take it.” Mr. 
Marshall understands how to take it. He 
has had “a perfectly delightful social time 
in Washington.” Then he “was situated” 
where he “could meet all the people worth 
meeting,” and he “availed” himself “of the 
opportunity.” No wonder that he says quite 
frankly, “If my party wants to give me the 
job again, why, I'll take it.” Still there are 
proprieties to be observed. “No campaign 
for me,” he declares. All that he went West 
for was to urge people to vote at primaries, 
as they should, and to set the example by 
participating in those of Indiana. We like 
the Vice-President’s joy in his job. We are 
glad for him, and it is not a bad thing for 
the country that he should contrive to spread 
the impression that one can be happy though 
Vice-President. Nothing is gained by our 
way of belittling the position. Doubtless 
most Vice-Presidents have found it rather 
agreeable. Under Hobart, with McKinley’s 
coéperation, it assumed importance, and at 
least one man with higher aspirations 
sought it, but Fairbanks’s four years of It 
can hardly be said to have advanced him to- 
wards the White House. 





The Progressives have rather suddenly de 
veloped a coyness which is more distressing 
to their old comrades than their former bel- 
ligerency. The delegates chosen in New 
York city last Monday to the Chicago Con- 
vention are “understood” to be for the Col- 
onel—under the vigorous prodding recently 
given some of the doubtful by the vigilant 
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Perkins. Concerning the up-State delegates, 
mo man seems to know. In Massachusetts, 
the Gardner-Bird aggregation is apparently 
in the Republican party but not quite of it. 
Gov. McCall, an old-fashioned sort of per- 
son, thinks that the union might be com- 
pleted now, with all differences forgotten by 
June 7. But this is too hasty for the Pro- 
gressive wing. All that its members will 
concede is to make the Colonel their first 
ehoice, leaving the implication that some 
body else might under some circumstances 
be a second. But this does nothing to re 
lieve the Bay State of the sad spectacle of 
two rival sets of candidates for delegates 
to Chicago. If there is to be union at last, 
why the bitterness of a preliminary fight? 
Gov. McCall shows the depth of his feeling 
in the matter by offering to resign as can- 
didate in favor of the obdurate Bird. But 
flirtation has become a habit with the Pro- 
It must be kept up to the last 
possible minute; and then—who knows?— 
they may spring upon the dazed old party a 
radiant June bride. 


gressives. 





The first Presidential nominee has been 
ehosen by a direct primary. Allan L. Ben- 
eon, who is to be the Socialist standard- 
bearer in November, received a plurality of 
about 3,000 over the nearer of his two op- 
ponents, in a total vote of 32,938. The bal- 
lots were cast by dues-paying members of 
the Socialist party as distinguished from 
the larger body of enrolled Socialists or the 
etill larger body which cast its vote for Mr. 
Debs four years ago. In 1908 the Socialist 
vote was a little over 900,000. Mr. Benson 
has thus been nominated by about 4 per 
eent. of the voting strength of his party. 
This, however, is a norma] condition, and 
does not indicate Socialist apathy. On the 
contrary, the total vote shows that the So- 
clalist party has spoken out very decisively 
on the question of preparedness, which at 
one time seemed to threaten severe dissen- 
sions in the Socialist ranks. Mr. Benson 
has been very prominent in his opposition to 
increased armaments. Mr. Maurer, who ran 
a close second, has been equally emphatic 
against preparedness. Between the two 
they have polled nearly 29,000 votes out of 
a total of 33,000. Plainly, Socialist senti- 
ment is overwhelmingly against the mili- 
tarist position taken by Charles Edward 
Russell and other Socialist leaders in a mo- 
ment of panic. 

Belief that the American flag is disap- 
pearing from the Pacific is not borne out 
by recent reports. The Pacific Mail has 
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bought from the Royal Dutch West India 
Mail Company three of its largest liners, the 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, and is 
to build two sister ships, all to be operated 
from San Francisco. They are of 5,700 
tons, and are expected to get their share of 
West Coast and Caribbean trade. It has 
also been announced that most of the eigh- 
teen vessels of the Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more Steamship Company, formed in New 
York, will be used in the trans-Pacific ser- 
vice. Portland reports the capitalization at 
$5,000,000 of the Oriental Alliance Steam- 
ship Company, to run eleven or more ves- 
sels between that city and the Orient. The 
Union yards of San Francisco and others 
have been enlarged, and new ones built, 
under the stimulus of a business from Aus- 
tralia four times as great as a year and a 


beria three times as great. 
with the cheaply manned Oriental vessels 
is severe; but with hope of a more liberal 
Seamen's law, our Pacific shipping may be 
greatly expanded. 





An unintentional argument for the short 
ballot is made by a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. The primary does not 
work well in relation to the State offices of 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, and Attor- 
ney-General. Accordingly, the Committee 
reports a bill restoring to the conventions 
their former control over these nomina- 
tions. Thus, an institution in which the 
voters are only mildly interested is to at- 
tend to a matter in which also the voters 
are only mildly interested. This would be 
logical enough if the same indifference ex- 
tended to the results of the nominations. 
But the voters have a great interest in the 
proper administration of the treasury, for 
example. The voters are finally responsible, 
but when they have shown their determi- 
nation not to exercise responsibility in a 
particular direction, it is silly to continue a 
system based upon the theory that they 
will exercise it. Appointment of the officers 
in question by the Governor would fix re- 
sponsibility for their conduct upon a man 
in whom the voters are sure to be interested. 





Belief in the miracle-working power of 
the single tax is deep-seated in its advo- 
cates, and is ever being fed by weird statis- 
tical argument. Sometimes the statistics 
are right enough, but don’t prove anything; 
sometimes the figures themselves are wild. 
In an Ohio single-tax weekly, we find this: 

The single-tax principle employed in early 








Ohio taxation of levying taxes on land and 
exempting or taxing lightly for local pur- 
poses all personal property had the effect of 
compelling non-resident land-holders either 
to settle on their lands or sell them. In 1810 
non-residents paid almost twice as much 
taxes in Ohio as residents, as at that time 
their holdings were double the number of 
acres owned by actual settlers. This system 
of taxation produced two beneficial results. 
It caused a rapid settlement of the State, 
and it soon wiped out absentee landlordism. 
In 1815 non-residents owned only half the 
taxable land, while in 1820 they held only half 
as much land as residents. During the same 
period the population of the State increased 
from 47,000 to 581,000. 


The figure for 1820 is correct; but accord- 
ing to the United States Census the popula- 
tion of Ohio in 1810 was not 47,000, but 230,- 
760; the increase in the decade, therefore, 
was not 1,150 per cent., but 150 per cent. And 


there is certainly nothing astonishing about 
half ago, and with China, Japan, and Si-| 
Competition | 


this, considering the natural attractions of 
Ohio, and the fact that it was at the very 
edge of the settled territory of our young 
country. In the decade from 1880 to 1890 
the population of Washington Territory 
grew from 75,000 to 349,000; Kansas, be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, advanced from 107,000 
to 364,000; Mississippi’s population in the 
decade 1830-40 grew from 136,000 to 375,000, 
and Missouri in the same decade advanced 
from 140,000 to 383,000. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to call upon the single tax for an 
explanation of the fact that a vast fertile 
unoccupied area has a great attraction for 
enterprising settlers. 





Mortgages on Longfellow’s birthplace in 
Portland totalling $40,000 are to be fore 
closed within the year; and to save the struc- 
ture to the public, a Longfellow Birthplace 
Association has been formed under the pres- 
idency of the poet’s niece. Some harm has 
been done the object of this association by 
the statement that the birthplace is much 
less important than the Congress Street 
house in which Longfellow lived for thirty- 
five years, and which was presented to the 
Maine Historical Society by his sister. Yet 
the birthplace, maintained wholly by pri- 
vate effort—the International Longfellow So- 
ciety has collected subscriptions from Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and the British Empire 
—has been the storehouse of a valuable col- 
lection of old furniture, books, magazines, 
manuscripts, and works of art sent by peo- 
ple interested in Longfellow from all parts 
of the United States. Itself a fine colonia) 
mansion, it has become one of the city’s chief 
attractions to tourists, those of literary re 
pute having been able to engage rooms in it. 
The Association addresses itself to the gener- 
al public for help. 
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OUR “ANXIOUS TASK” IN MEXICO. 

The phrase is Gen. Funs:on’s, and thus 
far he and the other army officers on the 
border have shown a fitting sense of the 
difficult nature of the work before them. Gen. 
Pershing has issued a statement setting 
forth to the men of his command the need 
of the greatest care in showing due regard 
to Mexican sensibilities. The military ex- 
pedition into the territory of northern Mex- 
ico must be kept in appearance, as well as 
in fact, one of entire friendliness to the 
Mexican people and Government. What is 
to be undertaken is really a kind of inter- 
national police duty. The use of the army 
for such a purpose, provided the necessity 
of it and the unselfish aim of it can be 
made clear and acceptable to the Mexicans, 
is just as proper as it was in the case of 
the railway riots in 1894, or more recently 
in the mining disorders in Colorado. If 
there can be something like joint operations 
with Carranza’s troops in running down 
Villa, so much the better. In every way, 
both in the diplomatic conduct of the affair 
at Washington and in the employment and 
bearing of our soldiers, the prime obligation 
is to put American motives in all this affair 
beyond suspicion. Our sole aim is to catch 
an international outlaw, and to put an end 
to his murderous depredations in either 
country. 

That this in itself will be no child’s play, 
and that the danger of misunderstandings 
and complications will be imminent, no sane 
person tan deny. All the greater reason 
for those in authority to act upon a plan 
well thought out, and with delicacy as well 
as firmness. This is a mighty good time 
for Senators and Representatives to put 
bridles on their tongues. Every rash word 
uttered in the Capitol will reach Mexico; 
and wild and flamboyant talk, meant pri- 
marily for gratified constituents in Arizona 
or New Mexico or Texas, will surely cross 
the border and have a bad effect. And the 
press, too, should be on its guard against 
doing anything to inflame a situation al- 
ready perilous enough. The Administration 
has sought to come to an agreement with 
Carranza, under which the appearance of 
our forces in Mexico might not be resented 
as the beginning of an invasion. This is a 
first step of the highest importance, and 
there seems no reason now why it may not 
be safely taken. Carranza’s official reply was 
no more grudging than was to have been 
expected; and since he holds out for a re 
ciprocal permission, as in former years, for 





troops to pursue bandits across the line in 
either direction, our Government’s decision 
to come to terms with him on that basis 
is well taken. Our part of the undertak- 
ing will be acted upon; his will be a form. 
But if it saves his face with his own 
people, that is a sound argument for con- 
ceding it to him. 

Despite all the recent exhortations to 
think internationally, it is doubtful if many 
people in this country have sought to un- 
derstand the Mexican state of mind. Amer- 
icans have for years expressed their dis- 
like and contempt for Mexicans; yet we feel 
it a strange thing that they do not love 
and trust us. As a matter of fact, suspicion 
and dread of the United States have long 
been an active force in Mexican public life. 
The memory of 1846 persists. Mexicans can- 
not be blamed for remembering how our 
professions of friendship were followed by 
a dismembering of their country. Even the 
patient forbearance shown by the United 
States Government during the past four 
years has not sufficed to wipe out the old 
jealousy and uneasiness. This is what 
makes Carranza’s position so difficult to- 
day. If he were to acquiesce without stipu- 
lation or protest in the movement of Amer- 
ican troops into Sonora or Chihuahua, he 
would at once be accused of having betrayed 
Mexico to the Yankees. If such a convic- 
tion were to spread, his hold on power would 
be much more insecure than it is already. 
Hence the need of showing him and his 
de-facto Government scrupulous respect. 
Our rulers and military commanders ought 
to proceed on the understanding that we 
have to deal not only with a punctilious and 
obstinate Mexican President, but behind 
him with a people sensitive, proud, and 
militarily vainglorious. They may be pre- 
posterous in their attitude from the Amer- 
ican point of view, but there their attitude 
stands, unquestionably a serious element in 
the problem set us to solve. In accusing the 
Mexicans, in their pride and ignorance, of 
shutting their eyes to the facts, we must 
not shut our own eyes to the facts. 

It is distinctly a time for all concerned 
to walk warily. President Wilson cannot 
desire to undo in a day all that he has 
wrought at for three years—namely, the as- 
suring of Mexico that we do not covet her 
lands and will never be guilty of aggressive 
attacks upon her; together with the build- 
ing up of his policy of friendliness and 
confidence and coéperation for all the Amer- 
fean republics. Accordingly, it is certain 
that he will do everything in his power to 
make it plain to Mexicans that with the 
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capture of Villa, and the extermination of 
his murderous bands, our arms will at once 
be withdrawn to our own soil, and we wel- 
come Mr. Lansing’s explicit declaration on 
Monday to that effect. Much will depend 
upon the discretion and tact of the 
officers in command of our forces as they - 
press into Mexico. Gen. Pershing has stress 
ed the need of the most careful considera- 
tion for the feelings as well as the rights of 
the population where our troops pass. Truly, 
it is an “anxious task” which our Govern- 
ment has undertaken; but with good will 
and good fortune it may be accomplished. 


VERDUN AND ERZERUM. 





The two names have a closer relation 
than mere coincidence in time. They em- 
phasize the balance of forces along the 
enormous battlefront which has character- 
ized the war from the beginning. They also 
illustrate the shifting of opinion in either 
camp under the influence of local victory. 
When the Germans were pressing down 
towards the Marne in the first month of 
the war, the Russians were pushing forward 
into East Prussia. Now fhat the Germans 
are hitting out along the Meuse, the Rus- 
sians are overrunning Armenia. It is natu- 
ral that the respective combatants should 
accentuate the importance of the theatre of 
war in which they have been successful. 
At the beginning Germany expected a de 
cision in France; hence the violation of Bel- 
gium. When the way to Paris was blocked, 
Berlin looked for a decision in Russia, and 
for a time last summer it had fair reasons 
for such a belief. The way into Russia was 
blocked, and Berlin turned to the Balkans. 
It is within recent memory how German 
opinion thrilled to the vista of a front of 
victory through Asia Minor and Mesopota- 
mia to India. While German victories were 
being won in the east, it was natural enough 
for the Allies to insist that the decision 
must be fought out in France and Belgium. 
To-day the Germans are apparently of the 
same opinion, while the Allies are ‘aceen- 
tuating the collapse of Teutonic plans in 
Asia Minor. 

From such fluctuations of opinion the fact 
does emerge that the line in the west is 
where absolute victory and defeat must be 
decided. If the present German assaults 
held out the possibility of a sharp break In 
the French lines and a renewed march on 
Paris, there would be complete justification 
for the group of military critics in England 
who have been protesting against the diver- 
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sion of efforts from the only important 
theatre of war, against the policy of frit- 
tering away resources which worked so bad- 
ly in the Dardanelles, and which has yet 
te justify itself at Salonica. But the re 
sults ef the present enormous German ef- 
fort in France show that in this sphere Ger- 
many can hope for no decision. It is more 
than three weeks since the attack began 
on Verdun. In less than three weeks last 
May the Teutons had pushed forward sev- 
enty miles into Galicia on a front of per- 
haps fifty miles. But now they have won 
only a strip of territory from two to four 
miles wide on a front of perhaps twenty 
miles. After the preliminary successes 
which may always be obtained by a suffi- 
cient bombardment of enemy trenches, the 
lines are swaying back to deadlock. But if 
that is the case, if a decision in the west 
is still not in sight, operations elsewhere 
do rise to importance. With something like 
stalemate around Verdun, the advance from 
Erzerum takes on meaning. 

We need not take the reports of panic 
in Constantinople at their face value in or- 
der to recognize the significance of the Al- 
lied advance in Asia Minor. Half of Arme 
nia, a matter of 30,000 square miles, is in 
Russian hands. From western Persia the 
Russian forces are pressing westward to 
wards the Tigris and Bagdad. Lower Meso 
potamia, as far as Kut-el-Amara, is held 
by the British, A combined advance in 
strength against Bagdad is among the proba- 
bilities of the future. But for the moment 
the strategic situation may be dismissed. 
What the men at Constantinople must con- 
template is the establishment of Russia and 
Great Britain in Turkish provinces of which 
there is little likelihood that they will ever 
let go, short of the capture of Paris by the 
Kaiser. What will become of Russian 
Poland is doubtful. But even the erection 
of an independent Poland will be small com- 
fort to the Turks for the loss of Armenia 
and the coastland of the Persian Gulf. And 
at Berlin itself that roseate land-empire 
which was to compensate for England’s mas- 
tery of the seas has faded to a dream. 
Even if the Allies in Asia go no further, the 
Bagdad railway is left hanging in the air. 
And the chances are good for the Allies 
going much further. 

Provided, therefore, the Allies have the 
men to spare from their lines in the west, 
the diversion of French and British troops 
to the Balkans and Asia Minor is not a waste 
of effort. That the Allies are confident of 
having enough men is attested by the very 
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tions. We cannot imagine Joffre’s sending 
away army divisions to Salonica if he were 
afraid of the situation in France. From 
Armenia, the Tigris, Salonica, and soon per 
haps from Egypt, Allied pressure is being 
exerted upon the weakest member of the 
Teutonic confederacy. When it comes to 
the matching of gains at the end of the 
war, Turkey will be the one to meet the 
heaviest account. At Constantineple the 
question must now be whether Turkey will 
not have to pay a price incommensurate 
with the benefits she has derived from her 
Imperial allies. 








PORTUGAL IN THE WAR. 





Four days after the announcement of a 
state of war between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the Portuguese Chambers entrusted 
the Government with full powers to deal 
with the situation. The Premier, however, 
announced that for the time being it did 
not seem necessary in the interests of the 
understanding with England to abandon neu- 
trality. Desultory skirmishing between Por- 
tuguese and German troops in Africa was 
reported during the early weeks of the war, 
but formal neutrality remained unimpaired 
until the Portuguese Government by the re- 
cent seizure of German shipping invited the 
declaration of war which came last week 
from Berlin. Anglo-Portuguese friendship is 
a matter of more than five hundred years. 
It was cemented by the Methuen com- 
mercial treaty in 1703, by which Portugal 
became economically dependent on Great 
Britain, not altogether to her own good. The 
record of friendship suffered a brief inter- 
ruption in 1889, when colonial troops under 
Serpa Pinto made an attempt to bridge the 
gap between Portuguese East Africa and An- 
gola on the west coast, and so interpose a bar- 
rier to British expansion into what is now 
Rhodesia. After a severe crisis the dispute 
was adjusted. During the Boer War rela- 
tions were more than amicable, 

It is upon England’s invitation, as we 
know, that Portugal has joined in the fray at 
this late hour. But it is also probable that 
Portugal was a willing party. She may have 
welcomed such a step as one way out of the 
domestic troubles which have afflicted the 
country since the establishment of the Re 
public in 1910. Partisan differences may be 
expected to disappear before a common ene 
my. At the same time, the risk is not a heavy 
one. There is no way in which Germany can 
strike at Portugal except by an isolated sub- 





fact of their embarking on distant expedi- 


marine attack on Portuguese ships. Neither 








is there much chance of Portugal’s coming 
into contact with the German forces on land. 
The Portuguese army would hardly be felt if 
by any chance it should be brought to the 
front, and of that there is very little chance. 
It is a safe war for the little republic. 

What, then, does England stand to gain 
by her new ally? The confiscated Germaa 
shipping may be of some help in the present 
heavy strain on the British commercial fleet. 
But that is hardly the main motive. For Brit- 
ain’s rea] aim we must loek outside of Bu- 
rope, to the South Atlantic and to Africa. 
With Portugal formally in the war, her isl- 
and possessions are available as operating 
centres for British cruisers. Madeira lies 
some seven hundred miles southwest of Gib 
raltar. Eight hundred miles further south 
lie the Cape Verde Islands. These islands 
are on the great trade routes between South 
Africa and Great Britain, and it is along 
these trade routes that German raiders did 
their heaviest work at the beginning of the 
war, and again during the recent exploits of 
the Moewe. The case of the Appam was a 
blow to British pride, and Winston Churchill 
might point to the Moewe and her bag of 
60,000 tons of Allied shipping as an instance 
of lack of efficiency on the part of the Brit- 
ish navy. Madeira and the Cape Verde Isl- 
ands offer facilities for a closer safeguarding 
of the ocean routes to Africa. 

For the situation within Africa the action 
of Portugal may have broad significance. Por- 
tuguese East Africa or Mozambique, and 
West Africa or Angola, comprise nearly 800,- 
000 square miles, though with a thin popu- 
lation of less than ten millions. Rumors of 
the disposal of these colonies to Great Brit- 
ain are not recent. It is not impossible that 
part of the understanding between Great 
Britain and Portugal has reference to the lat- 
ter’s African empire. Portuguese Kast Africa 
lies between Natal and the Transvaal and 
German East Africa. Its acquisition would 
leave the latter surrounded by British terri- 
tory on the north and south and Belgian ter- 
ritory on the west. Angola lies north of 
German Southwest Africa. The latter is now 
in British possession, so that the acquisition 
of Angola would make the British dominions 
on the west coast stretch from the Cape to 
the mouth of the Congo. Against German 
East Africa an active campaign is now under 
way. Before the end of the war this last of 
Germany's colonies is likely to go the way of 
the others. In that case, British territory on 
the east coast would run from the Cape to 
the Sudan, and so to the Mediterranean. The 
dream of Cecil Rhodes would be realized. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE WARRING 
NATIONS.” 





In the March number of the Educational 
Review, the leading place is given to an 
article under the above title, it being the 
translation of a lecture by Ernst Hoffmann, 
delivered, when the war was half a year old, 
in the Aula of the Mommsen Gymnasium at 
Charlottenburg, and published in a German 
educational magazine. One does not hazard 
much in conjecturing the reason for the 
selection. Ernst Hoffmann is not, so far as 
we know, a man of special note. It is the 
mental attitude of the article, not the dis- 
tinction of its author, that recommends it 
to attention; the attitude being that of a 
scholar whose intellect has not been sub 
merged by his patriotism, for whom history 
did not begin yesterday and will not end 
to-morrow, and who, while insisting on the 
greatness of Germany’s contribution to civi- 
lization and culture, recognizes that the pur- 
suit of ideals other than hers has an equal 
claim on the esteem of mankind. How large 
may be the class of whom this attitude is 
representative, we cannot venture to esti- 
mate; but any reminder that it exists is 
welcome. 

The pervasive idea of the article is that 
of a contrast, but not a mutual hostility, be- 
tween the Germanic and the Latin spirit. 
In the history of modern civilization, there 
have been two supreme manifestations of 
the Latin spirit. The first was embodied 
in the Renaissance, the second stamped it- 
self upon the world in that eighteenth-cen- 
tury movement of enlightenment which 
found its climax in the French Revolution. 
Into the philosophy of these great cultural 
upheavals, as expounded in the article, we 
cannot here enter. What is of acutest in- 
terest, in view of the strange aberrations 
that have marked so many German utter- 
ances in these strange times, is the sanity 
of the writer’s estimate of the relative parts 
played by Germany and non-Germany. “All 
this,” he says, after paying a glowing tribute 
to the intellectual and spiritual triumphs of 
the Renaissance, “was Latin culture, and 
represented a mental development 
which can never be lost, but which will con- 
tinue to influence mankind forever.” Again, 
as to the rationalistic awakening of the eigh- 
teenth century: 

In the eighteenth century, the French mind 
united with the English to put its stamp 
upon a period of civilization which in turn 
was a guide to the whole western world, and 
which exerted a pronounced influence upon 


it. .. . The tendencies of the enlighten- 
ment reached Germany more promptly than 





did those of the Renaissance, but they came 
to us in a broad stream from Scotland and 
France only to lose their depth and to be- 
come choked on German soil. In France 
we find the glorious names of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, D’Alembert, Montesquieu; at 
home we have only men of the rank of En- 
gel, Garve, and Mendelssohn. 


That the distinctive merits of Germany’s 
share in the advancement of civilization and 
culture do not fail of their due, goes with- 
out saying. The eighteenth-century Awf- 
kldrung was for Germany but a “prepara- 
tory epoch”; the German people were not 
content to regard enlightenment as in itself 
sufficient; it is by the fuller and richer 
ideal of the Greek spirit that German civi- 
lization is animated. “Kant and Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller, Fichte and Humboldt, 
were the fathers of our rebirth,” a rebirth 
which is a revival and “further develop- 
ment” of Hellenism. In the exposition of 
this idea we are occasionally led into a 
metaphysical maze which to the untutored 
Anglo-Saxon mind is somewhat baffling; but 
we come back to good going again when, 
in sum, we are told such simple truths as 
that “in view of the differences between 
the foreign and the German spirit, it is im- 
portant for them not to be hostile, but 
rather to supplement each other,” and that 
“the greatest advance of mankind could be 
obtained by the codperation of the two 
forces.” 

Happy will be the day when discussions 
of national qualities and national claims 
shall once more turn on these higher is- 
sues and be conducted in this serener spirit. 
It is rather because of its suggestion of that 
better time to come than for the sake of its 
actual content that we have drawn atten- 
tion to Herr Hoffmann’s lecture. The Ger- 
many that we loved to think of before that 
terrible August of 1914 blotted it out of 
our memory will, we trust, in some not too 
distant day, again be the Germany of our 
thoughts. What the war has borne in upon 
the consciousness of all the world is that 
alongside that Germany there had been 
growing up, in decade after decade of mili- 
tarist megalomania, the Germany of which 
Lord Bryce speaks in his latest article—a 
Germany which, as he says, he cannot be 
lieve represents the German people as he 
has known them ever since he studied at 
a German university more than fifty years 
ago. Unfortunately, under the lead of a 
military caste, and the stimulation of a 
false philosophy which reached the propor- 
tiens of an obsession, the nation itself has, 
beyond a doubt, been deeply infected with 
the doctrines that have been put into action 





by its Government. The war for which 
that Government is responsible opened with 
the shameless violation of a sacred obliga- 
tion. In its prosecution there has been, to 
quote the words of Bryce, “a reversion to 
ancient methods of savagery which marked 
the warfare of bygone ages,” such ag con- 
stitutes “a challenge to civilized mankind, 
to neutrals as well as to the belligerent 
states.” From the mental disease which 
has made such a thing possible, it must be 
the hope of all mankind that Germany 
may speedily and thoroughly recover. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF PROHIBITION. 





Surprisingly little attention has been giv- 
en to Vermont's confirmation of her choice 
of local option over prohibition by a vote 
that fell not very far short of two to one. 
The Green Mountain State might have been 
expected to prefer the more rigorous policy 
It is agricultural, and the country is in the 
midst of a wave of prohibition that threatens 
to sweep over sections hitherto regarded as 
irrevocably “wet.” Yet the State displayed 
no such uncertainty as that which left Maine 
wabbling so long after the polls closed upon 
her election in 1911 that most newspaper 
readers never learned just what the result 
was. In a total vote of 120,000, Maine was 
finally declared to have reaffirmed her pro- 
hibition amendment by a majority of 758. 
Vermont, with only ten cities of more than 
5,000 each to Maine’s twenty-three, cast 18,- 
000 ballots for prohibition and 32,000 against 
it. Thirteen years ago, she repealed the 
prohibition amendment which she had adopt- 
ed in 1852, the majority for repeal being 729, 
almost exactly that by which Maine held on 
to her amendment in 1911. Since then, fif- 
teen States have adopted prohibition, con- 
stitutional or statutory, and only one, New 
Hampshire, has given it up, her law having 
been virtually set aside so long ago as 1889. 

Vermont is thus apparently setting her- 
self across the current. Or has the crest of 
the prohibition wave passed? Sixty years 
ago, there was a movement for prohibition 
which seemed like the beginning of the end. 
In 1850, Vermont passed a prohibitory law 
and Ohio one prohibiting the sale of liquor 
to be drunk on the premises. In 1851, Illinois 
imitated Ohio, and Ohio put a prohibition 
amendment into her Constitution. The next 
year, Massachusetts and Rhode Island join- 
ed the procession, and Vermont strength- 
ened her law. In 1854, Connecticut fell into 
line. The following year saw a great breach 
made in the liquor ramparts. Delaware, In- 
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diana, lowa, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, and even New York went “dry.” 
Wo other year has witnessed so many victor- 
tes for the cause. But defeat was only less 
ewift. Illinois had already repealed her law 
of 1851. New York’s statute was declared 
unconstitutional the year following its pas- 
sage. Delaware repented in 1857; Indiana, 
Iowa, and Nebraska in 1858. Rhode Island’s 
excess of virtue held out until 1863, Connec- 
ticut’s nine years longer, and Massachusetts 
and Michigan fell together in 1875. Of the 
thirteen States which, between 1850 and 1855, 
had adopted prohibition, only three retained 
it twenty years later. Of these three, Ohio 
gave it up in 1888,and New Hampshire and 
Vermont in 1902. 

Some States seem to enjoy the process of 
adoption and repeal. Massachusetts had 
fallen from grace much earlier than 1875, 
but, as her repeal in 1868 was promptly fol- 
lowed by readoption the next year, it appears 
hardly fair to date her final downfall earlier 
than the later year. As if to make a con- 
vincing demonstration of her uncertainty, 
she weakened the law in 1870 and strength- 
ened it again three years afterwards, two 
years prior to wiping it off the statute book. 
Even Maine went back upon prohibition af- 
ter ten years of it, in 1856. Two years of 
liquor, however, was enough to restore her 
erring feet to the narrow way. Rhode Isl- 
and tried prohibition three times, from 1852 
to 1863, from 1874 to 1875, and from 1886 to 
1889. Two States besides Maine are enjoy- 
ing their second trial of it. Alabama adopt- 
ed it in 1908, repealed it in 1911, and re 
adopted it in 1915. Tennessee tried it first 
as long ago as 1838, when three years of it 
was enough for her. In 1909, she expert- 
mented with it again, the later trial still 
proceeding. All of these efforts have been 
of the “State-wide” sort, of which the “Pock- 
et Cyclopedia of Temperance” remarks: 
“Prohibition has been passed and repealed, 
enacted by popular vote and repealed, passed 
as strong legislation and afterwards so pro- 
greasively weakened to license that one can- 
not put his finger upon the exact date when 
prohibition ceased to apply.” The record of 
towns and villages, many of which vote upon 
the question every year, only emphasizes 
this wavering. 





The spread of prohibition presents cer- 
tain pecullarities. Rural sections vote it 
upon urban pecullarities, as in Maine. Citi- 
zens of one ward or county vote saloons out 
of their neighborhood, but hope that the ad- 
joining districts will be kind enough to re 
tain them. The most recent development is the 
enacting of a law ostensibly for prohibition, 


which permits the citizen to import a fixed 
number of gallons or quarts a month. Pre 
sumably, a State so enacting is a prohibition 
State, since it strictly forbids the manufac- 
ture or sale of liquor within its borders. As 
the limit of gallons and quarts it imposes, 
however, is often higher than the average 
consumed in non-prohibition States, the net 
effect of its legislation is merely to alter 
the source of the citizen’s supply. Vermont, 
it may be noted, was not choosing between 
prohibition and license, but between prohi- 
bition and local option; that is, between no 
liquor and the privilege of choosing between 
prohibition and license. In voting to leave 
it an open question for communities to set- 
tle for themselves, Vermont was acting in 
accordance with the ancient principle of lo- 
cal self-government. With the present op- 
position between town and country upon 
the matter, this would seem to be the only 
equitable course. 


Foreign Correspondence 





THE UNITED STATES AND CONDITIONS 
OF PEACE. 





By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD. 





Lonpon, February 24. 


It is as evident as it was inevitable that the 
mind of America is becoming more and more 
occupied with praiseworthy thoughts and 
schemes bearing on some attempt, by media- 
tion or otherwise, to hasten the end of the 
war. We need not linger over such crude 
expedients as Mr. Ford’s Peace Mission, fore- 
doomed to failure and bound to excite a ridi- 
cule that seems cruel in connection with the 
high-minded seriousness of its hopes and in- 
tentions. If we were to believe the official or 
semi-official assurances published in the press, 
we should also have to assume that the visits 
to London, Paris, and Berlin of a singularly 
able and astute American politician, who is 
also (we are told) an intimate associate of 
President Wilson, had no direct bearing on 
the question of peace negotiations. Rightly or 
wrongly, however, the ordinary mass of the 
British public (at whose opinion alone I ven- 
ture to guess) reads these assurances with 
very tepid conviction. An interesting at- 
tempt made by Mr. Hilaire Belloc to state in 
an American journal the attitude of the Allies 
and why they cannot at present consider any 
proposal looking towards peace with Ger- 
many, has brought on his head a shower of 
American comment, which, it seems to me, 
pesides showing some misunderstanding of 
Mr. Belloc, also fails in certain points to ap- 
preciate the fundamental conditions of the 
case. 

The statement of Mr. Belloc on which the 
chief criticisms converge is that the Allies 
will consider the war a failure unless they 
can reduce the enemy to impotence. This, 
apparently, has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that we shall go on until (as I have heard 
it picturesquely put) we have reduced Ger- 





many to a sort of mere black hole in the 





map of Europe. Mr. Belloc’s critics seem to 
think that we have a personal and undying 
grudge against each individual German, that 
our gaze is fastened simply on the crimes 
of the past, and that our future action will 
have no relation to any action of Germany 
that is not of the nature of military success 
or failure. It is argued that the state of 
mind which Mr. Belloc’s statement repre- 
sents is rather military than political, and 
also that it will tend to pass away in pro- 
portion to the success of the Allied arms. 
(Just so I have heard it argued that the feel- 
ings of England towards the United States 
would be very much more cordial if we had 
been more victorious in the field.) 

This judgment seems to ignore certain im- 
portant factors and hardly pierces to the root 
of the matter. As Mr. Wickham Steed has 
put it, our aim, if success attends us, is “to 
impose conditions of peace so just and far- 
sighted that Europe would be freed for ever 
from scientific barbarism.” This definition 
points quite clearly to certain weaknesses 
in the American criticisms of Mr. Belloc. In 
the first place, what we really wish to make 
impotent is a doctrine or an idea, not a state 
or a people. It is Germany in its present 
faith, not a Germany of a totally different 
complexion. If Germany proves herself 
wholly unchangeable, if her methods in this 
war are really the outgrowth of something 
fundamental and ineradicable in the Ger- 
man character, then indeed we might con- 
sider it our duty to fight on until either she 
or we were reduced to impotence. But to 
many of us it seems inconceivable that this 
can be the case. We have to admit that 
there appears to be a certain class, or group, 
or coterie of Germans who have outlawed 
themselves forever; but we prefer to be- 
lieve, and we do believe, that the bulk of 
the German people has been deluded and de- 
ceived, that it is passing through a stage of 
temporary, not incurable, insanity. 

We are not out for a peace of vindictive- 
ness or retribution; we are out for a peace 
that will guarantee us against any recru- 
descence of the aggression that brought on 
the war. The most welcome way in which 
this might be effected would undoubtedly be 
some undeniable change of heart in Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, for the time being, 
the only likely method to bring this about 
appears to be the infliction of a crushing 
military disaster. We do not believe, as some 
pacifists seem to do, that nothing can be 
done or will be done by the mere defeat of 
anybody. History abounds with instances in 
which the principle for which the victors 
fought has been established, while that for 
which the vanquished fought has disappear- 
ed from civilization. The step is not so far, 
as some would have us believe, from the con- 
viction that “militarism does not pay” to 
the conviction that “militarism is an evil to 
be eradicated.” It may be true that, in the 
ultimate analysis of the case, the cure must 
come from within Germany, that militarism 
cannot be suppressed from the outside; but 
it may also very well be that the jog that 
helps the solution to crystallize may be ap- 
plied by an external agent. If Prussian 
militarism were rendered helpless, we should 
look for no other form of impotence. 

Another point which Americans seem some- 
times to forget is the historically unique 
character of this war. It is not like the 
Russo-Japanese War, the American-Spanish 
War, the British-Boer War, or even the Fran- 
co-German War of 1870-71. In all of these, 
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the antagonists played the game, or (at the 
very worst) professed to play the game, and 
when they transgressed, did so apologetically 
or hypocritically. In this war the deliberate 
doctrine of one side has been that necessity 
knows no law, that all means are justifiable 
for a military end, that the distinction be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants is ob- 
golete, and so forth. It may be consistent 
with American nature (perhaps I should 
rather say, with American distance) to talk 
excitedly for a short time over such an epi- 
sode as the sinking of the Lusitania, and then 
forget it. We cannot forget it—yet. In no pre- 
vious war, so far as I remember, have men 
of the sober, humane, and philosophic type of 
Lord Bryce and Sir Frederick Pollock had to 
put their names to such documents as the 
Report of the Committee on Alleged Ger- 
man Atrocities in Belgium. It is impos- 
sible for us yet to talk as calmly of peace 
with Germany as we could of peace with 
(say) Russia after the Crimean War. Ger- 
many as a whole has not yet disavowed these 
methods of warfare. And we are still at the 
stage where we consider it would be treachery 
to civilization for us to treat with Germany 
as if she differed in no degree from nations 
who have carried on “honorable” warfare 
in the past. It is for Germany to put her- 
self in a position to make this possible. A 
new Germany would not find it difficult to 
make us realize that our task was done. If 
the United States can help to bring this 
about, she will fulfil a great destiny. In any 
case, she need not hope for much sympathy 
or coéperation from the British public for 
mediation on any other lines. We cannot 
consider a draw or a stalemate “peace,” be- 
cause that would be tantamount to abandon- 
ing the high principles for which we imagine 
we are fighting. 





ARMENIA AND FRENCH MILITARY HIS- 
TORY—IN THE TRACK OF XENOPHON. 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 





Paris, February 26. 


Present history is so swift in the making 
that what I write to-day may seem past and 
over by the time it is printed. In reality, an 
incalculable past becomes present to us in 
what is happening. Erzerum—Arz Roman- 
orum, the “citadel of the Romans”—ig itself 
but of yesterday, built by Emperor Theodosius 
in the beginning of the fifth century after 
Christ. 

Moses, of Khorene, who was living in those 
days, proudly maintained that his Armenian 
people dated from the Deluge, since its first 
chief was Noah’s grandson—Haig, son of 
Japhet. There is a fine mixture of historical 
feeding in his life of Haig, who is said to have 
killed his second cousin, Nimrod, after help- 
ing to build the Tower of Babel, from which 
we are all suffering now. And this was some- 
how at Moss@l, which is not Babylon at all, 
but Nineveh, and takes its present name from 
the “muslin” traffic. 

If you do not believe all this, the fact is 
that the Russian army is supposed at this 
writing to be sending one of its divisions down 
to MossQl, on the way to meet the English 
muddling along towards Bagdad. Sardana- 
palus and Mithridates, Haroun-al-Raschid, 
Ghenghis Khan, and Tamerlane mix and min- 





gle there. A proper professor, taking his 
daily newspaper for a text, might get half the | 


history of civilization, in its advances and 
retreats, into his comments. For the exist- 
ence of all mankind, like that of each single 
man, and like all existence at every moment 
of time, according to the scholastics, is a flux 
—Evistentia est in fluru. That is why the 
Allies are hurrying together to hinder the 
threatened backward flow of civilization. 

A great deal of the archzology of all this 
region has been worked out by French ex- 
plorers and scholars, perhaps the major part 
of it. It is not all old and musty—and that 
is why it deserves notice in Paris correspond- 
ence. Col. Arthur Boucher was long past 
the age of obligatory military service at the 
breaking out of this war, which so mingles 
time and space. He enlisted voluntarily, and 
has won mention in orders of the day at 
the front. In the dozen years of his activity 
in military history before the war, he showed 
great clairvoyance as to the present situa- 
tion. From 1911 to 1913 alone he published 
three “strategic studies—France victorious in 
the war of to-morrow; the offensive against 
Germany; Belgium independent forever.” The 
worth of his military views I am incompetent 
to estimate, although his titles hit the pres- 
ent nail on the head. What interests us here 
is that he has spent a lifetime in the study 
of military tactics, as exemplified in this re- 
gion where Grand Duke Nicholas commands. 

His chief book is a military comment on 
Xenophon's “Anabasis,” following the expe- 
dition of the Ten Thousand mile by mile 
through all the country traversed. He had a 
missionary—a French friar, of engineering 
skill—measure the out-of-the-way route. In 
the days when college students round Xeno- 
phon compulsory, what an aid the French 
colonel would have given us! In these elective 
days, such aid may electioneer for Xenophon, 
whose book Col. Boucher agrees with Napoleon 
in recommending as the “handbook of an 
officer.” The marches that concern us, in the 
light of these Russian repetitions, are chiefly 
in the fourth book of the “Anabasis”’—just 
beyond the three books once demanded for 
college preparation. 

On October 24 Xenophon, with his Greeks, 
was in the neighborhood of the “deserted city” 
of Nineveh, where their enemies were shel- 
tered. He no longer speaks of “advancing,” 
but contents himself with noting “marches” 
They were now in their retreat, beset with 
the wintry conditions just overcome by the 
Russian general in his advance. Near by, at 
what is now Moss@l, he notes the old wall of 
bricks, fifty feet thick, and based on polished 
stone. He says cautiously that “the story is 
that Medea, wife of the King of the Medes,” 
and “Jupiter, with his thunder,” had some- 
thing to do with the fall of the great city. 
Its foundation was as long before him as he 
is before us, and we know more about it than 
he did; but his account makes us wonder if 
Grand Duke Nicholas will not be turned into 
Jupiter in some long-off traveller's tale. The 
land was desolate enough in Xenophon’s time. 
Under Turkish rule, it has become the abom- 
ination of desolation which the Hebrew 
prophet foresaw. Is not the reversal of all 
this an issue of this war? 

The grandson of the Mithridates who was 
lying in wait here for the Greeks, made his 
peace with Alexander the Great when the 
Greeks came again. Xenophon was marching 
towards the country of the Karduchi, who are 
our Kurds, that have been massacring Ar- 
menians and retreating before Russian lib- 
erators and avengers. Where he left the 





————— 


River Tigris, he found inhabited villages pay- 
ing toll to the Kurds. Now there is fot a 
village left before them. 

It was a fertile plain, growing olives and 
wheat and rice and many vegetables profit- 
able to man; and it has always been so, when- 
ever war suffers man to live and do a little 
work. The Greeks came to a crossing of the 
caravan roads—southward to Babylon, which 
the English have now passed; eastward to 
Ecbatana, where the Russians are invading 
Persia; westward to Asia Minor, which is the 
final stronghold of the Turks; and north, 
across mountains, towards the Kurds. By the 
time this is read, it will be known how Grand 
Duke Nicholas has chosen at this crossing 
of his roads) He comes down here to the 
Tigris for England's sake, where Xenophon 
was going just the other way more devious- 
ly towards Erzerum, which was not even a 
village then. 

A fighting place for both of them is the 
height of Brin Awal—where Abel was wound- 
ed—for this region is an accredited site of 
the Garden of Eden, where the four rivers 
rise. If you do not believe it, here is the 
fact again—one of them has kept its name, 
Euphrates. If the Allies, or the Russians 
alone, can but bring peace to Armenia and 
coerce the Kurds, archwologists assuredly will 
find here a paradise of their own. 

On the 19th of November Xenophon and 
his Greeks were at Bitlis, and on the 22d at 
Mush, and on the 29th at Melaz Kert, where 
the Russians are while waiting to go further. 
Such names crop up in to-day’s cablegrams. 
Xenophon writes like a good guidebook: 

“Toward noon, we set out on our march 
across Armenia, through a country all plain- 
land and low hills. There were no villages 
near the river, because of the Kurds. 

After three marches, we came to palaces sur- 
rounded by numerous villages full of provi- 
sions. While the army was bivouacking, a 
great deal of snow fell during the night. We 
saw none of the enemy, and, on account of 
the deep snew, we seemed to be quite secure, 
We found all sorts of excellent provisions— 
cattle, wheat, old wine with a bouquet, dried 
raisins, and vegetables of every kind . 

During the night, such quantities of snow 
fell that it covered the munitions and the 
men that were sleeping, and benumbed the 
limbs of our beasts of burden. We had « 
deal of trouble in getting them up, for the 
snow communicated a kind of heat to what it 
covered, so long as it did not melt. Xenophon 
arose, half-naked, and went to splitting wood; 
and another, too, began. Then everybody 
jumped up and built fires and anointed their 
bodies. We had found a great many kinds 
of grease to use for this, such as olive oll, 


lard, oll of sesame and bitter almonds, and 
turpentine.” 
Except for the turpentine, I imagine the 


Russians would have eaten the oils for inter- 
nal combustion. They have had like expe- 
rience as they crept round to Erzerum, where 
even a German officer thought no one would 
brave the snows. 

So history repeats itself. Is there a moral? 
Following round about Noah's Mountain of 
Ararat, Xenophon and his Greeks got to 


Trebizond, whither the Russians are aiming— 
but the Greeks went home instanter. Perhaps 
the Russians will stay—nothing can be worse 
than Turks, personally amiable, but unspeak- 
able under German Kultur. And this ta the 
lesson—civilization must come hack here—» 


even by spiral movement. 
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FLOODS IN HOLLAND—GERMAN AD- 
VANCES TO FLEMINGS REBUFFED, 





By A. J. BARNOUW. 





Tue Hacue, February 15. 


“Friends are as dangerous as enemies,” said 
De Quincey, and the Dutchman has lately ex- 
perienced the truth of the saying. While liv- 
ing for more than a year with the threat of 
war upon his mind, he felt some sense of safe- 
ty in being surrounded by water, his old ally 
in the wars against Spain and France. But 
like an all too ready supporter, foolishly anx- 
lous to show what he can perform if called 
upon, the friendly element has suddenly made 
an inroad upon the land it was meant to pro- 
tect, turning rich pasture into ponds, making 
ferrymen of fayvmers, and of cows strange 
monsters of the sea. There was a moment, in 
the night of January 13, when the Isle of 
Marken, that picturesque place of pilgrimage 
for many an American tourist, was submerged 
altogether, tiny islands of roof being the only 
traces left of it on the face of the sea. And 
when the tide began to lag, and the island 
slowly rose from the deep, it appeared to have 
been cut in two by the pressure of the surge. 

The country has been taken by surprise. 
The nation lived in a naive trust in the effi- 
ciency of modern engineering and the latest 
methods of dike architecture. Floods which 
drowned whole “polders,” with towns and vil- 
lages and farms, seemed calamities of the 
past, recorded in the annals of history and in 
grandmothers’ diaries, but never to be describ- 
ed again in the columns of a daily paper. And 
now, for more than a week, the Dutch jour- 
nals have impressed their readers with long, 
dreary accounts of farms destroyed, of peo- 
ple drowned, of cattle lost, of pasture spoiled 
by the salt water, which leaves the soil it has 
soaked barren for years to come. 

“When the steed is stolen, the stable-door 
is locked,” says the proverb. The Dutch have 
a version suited to the nature of their coun- 
try: “When the calf is drowned, the well is 
drained.” It is difficult for the uninitiated in 
the mysteries of hydraulic architecture to de- 
cide whether in this instance the calf might 
have been saved by better foresight on the 
part of those in authority. The afterwise, act- 
ing the prophet just a day too late, are rife 
on occasions like these: “If they had drained 
the Zuyder Zee, this would not have happened. 
The necessary outlay of millions they shrank 
from in their misguided economy will now 
have to be spent on reclaiming the land from 
the monster they might have tamed.” But 
others bless the course of events by which 
the Zuyder Zee was kept intact. “For if the 
inland sea,” they say, “had been pent up in 
narrower bounds, the force of the surge would 
have been intensified, and dikes that stemmed 
the danger in the late storm would have suc- 
cumbed.” Du choc des opinions jaillit la 
vérité. The recent flood may have drowned 
great value in lives and possessions; it has 
also stirred to the surface of public interest 
a question of vital importance to the nation, 
which, after this, will not allow it to sink 
back into the mud of neglect and indifference. 

Just before the flood swept away all interest 
in other topics of the day, there was much 
talk among the Dutch about the so-called 
Flamification of the University of Ghent, the 
latest German bait to catch the Flemings in 
the nets of Pan-Germanism. The University 
of Ghent has always been an eyesore to the 





Flamingants, being a fortress of Walloon in- 
fluence and French thought in the very heart 
of Flanders, and its cession to the Flemish 
was one of the principal, if not the princi- 
pal, claims on the programme of the Flemish 
movement. Will the Flemings accept at the 
hands of the conqueror what their own Gov- 
ernment has up to now refused to give them? 
A prominent group of Flemish leaders has al- 
ready given an answer to that question: Mr. 
Karel Weyler, Councillor of the city of Ant- 
werp, and Mr. J. van Menten, editor of Het 
Handelsblad, a journal of Antwerp, have ad- 
dressed a request, signed by several well- 
known Flamingants, to the Governor-General 
of Belgium, Freiherr von Bissing, asking him 
to cancel his decision with regard to the 
Flamification of the University of Ghent. 
Among the signatures figures that of Mr. 
Louis Franck, leader of the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary faction, who, before the war, togeth- 
er with Mr. Van Cauwelaert, leader of the Ro- 
man Catholics, and Mr. Anseele, of the Social- 
ist party, had proposed a bill by which the 
University of Ghent should be ceded to the 
Flemings. And Mr. Van Cauwelaert, who is 
now at The Hague, where he edits a weekly, 
Vry Belgié (see the Nation of November 18, 
1915), declares in his paper that the Flemings 
will have nothing to do with Freiherr von 
Bissing’s “Hochschule”: “A Flemish univer- 
sity, created under such conditions, will re- 
main without professors and without stu- 
dents.” The Germans, frustrated by this Flem- 
ish attitude, are now trying to find candi- 
dates for the new professorships among uni- 
versity men in Holland. But here they will 
meet with hardly better success. Apart from 
a few idolators of Pan-Germanism, the learn- 
ed editors of De Toekomst (see the Nation, 
May 6, 1915), no Dutch scholar will feel in- 
clined to further Pan-German ambitions by 
the gratification of his own. 





International Democracy 





By RICHARD DANA SKINNER. 





Quite aside from the excitement over pre- 
paredness in Congress, Mr. Richard Olney and 
other distinguished Americans with no politi- 
cal axes to grind have been asking the very 
pertinent question, “Just what are we pre- 
paring to defend? Are we, or are we not, 
ready to assume the military and naval pro- 
tection of Latin America?” 

This, of course, harks back to the unfortu- 
nate Monroe Doctrine, which has been so 
stretched and disfigured in the course of nine- 
ty-three years that some persons find it a 
little bewildering just now, and are almost 
ready to throw it over in disgust. On the 
other hand, not a few prominent men enter- 
tain for it a semi-religious veneration which 
prevents their ever scanning it impartially. 
It is plainly high time for us to jump from 
the perch of theory to the good solid ground 
of facts. It is time to find out, for example, 
whether the Doctrine was ever intended to 
remain the sole property of the United States; 
and, if not, it is more than time to find out 
how we can obtain the codperation of Latin 
America, and just what that codperation would 
mean to us in terms of men and guns and 
ships, but, above and beyond all, in effective 
moral power. 

I suggested in an article in the Nation last 





September that, for the sake of better inter- 
American relations, it was imperative for us 
to obtain a new sanction for the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and in this way to make it the dec- 
laration of all America. Since then the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, in Washington, 
has featured this very question. There has 
even been some vague discussion of Pan- 
American alliance. We are slowly becoming 
impressed with the possibilities of American 
codperation as an improvement on the so- 
called big-brother attitude of Monroe. But 
there are still so many influential men who 
regard the Monroe Doctrine as immutable 
that their very number may prevent any ef- 
fective expansion of our Latin-American pol- 
icy. 

Probably Monroe himself and his Secretary 
of State, Adams, would have been more ama 
ed than any one else if they could have look- 
ed ahead some ninety years and have seen 
the position held by their jointly written mes- 
sage. We have excellent proof that they con 
sidered their declaration essentially an emer- 
gency measure, intended to hold back the 
Holy Alliance, and more or less of a make- 
shift until a more complete and wholesome 
policy could be arranged. And many of their 
advisers felt the same way. 

Madison, for example, writing to Senator 
James Barbour two days after Monroe’s mes- 
sage was sent to Congress, says: “This hemi- 
sphere must be protected against the doc- 
trines and despotisms which degrade the 
other. No part of it can be as secure as it 
ought to be if the whole be not so. And if the 
whole be sound and safe, the examples of its 
principles will triumph gradually everywhere.” 
In other words, Madison intimates very clear- 
ly the relation of Monroe’s message to the 
whole of America rather than to any one part. 
He asks to have all of America sound in 
principles of government; he asks, also, to 
have it safe. 

But Adams himself gives the plainest as- 
surance of the real intentions of the Monroe 
Doctrine. In view of Adams’s share in writ- 
ing it, his interpretation should have tremen- 
dous weight, especially at the present mo- 
ment, when the only strong reason for not ex- 
panding our policy seems to be an absurd fear 
of departing from a time-honored rule. Only 
two years after Monroe’s message, Adams 
sent a message of his own to Congress describ- 
ing some of the good measures which ought 
to result from a Pan-American congress at 
Panama. Among other things, he said: 

“An agreement between all the parties rep- 
resented at the meeting, that each will guard, 
by its own means, against the establishment 
of any future European colony within its 
borders, may be found advisable. This was 
more than two years since announced by my 
predecessor [italics mine] as a principle re- 
sulting from the emancipation of both Amer- 
ican continents. It may be so developed to 
the new southern nations that they will all 
feel it as an essential appendage to their in- 
dependence.” 

Certainly nothing could be clearer. Of 
course, it is still possible for those who love 
isolated texts to say that Monroe said nothing 
of this sort in his message. But, if we 
put Adams's message and Monroe's together, 
as common-sense demands we should do, 
there remains but one distinct conclusion. 
The Monroe Doctrine was intended merely 
as a temporary declaration to hold off Euro- 
pean aggression until a real American system 
could be effected. 
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The impression that the United States 
meant to assume a big-brother attitude to- 
wards Latin America is both false and stupid. 
It has gained ground simply through our own 
carelessness in not giving the publicity and 
prominence to Adams’s message that it sig- 
nally deserves. We are doing nothing cow- 
ardly or unprecedented to-day in suggesting 
that the Latin-American republics should 
bear a fair share of the burden of American 
defence. Surely, if Adams could ask their co- 
operation only three years after we recognized 
their independence, when their economic life 
was at its lowest ebb, it is not unreasonable 
of us to ask the same thing now. 

Probably the paramount result of making 
the Monroe Doctrine truly pan-American 
would be moral. It is true that some of the 
South American armies are considerably larg- 
er, in proportion to population, than our own, 
and that, with the construction of the pro- 
jected Pan-American Railroad, spurred on by 
international codéperation, the defence of the 
two eontinents would be made far easier. But 
for Europe or Asia, the supreme thought 
would be the certainty of a united deter- 
mination among the American republics to 
defead as their own the rules of international 
law and the territorial integrity of the Amer- 
ican continents. With this determination a 
declared policy, instead of a vague supposi- 
tion, the task of invading any one part of 
America would have to be figured not only in 
terms of national resistance, but of a Pan- 
American uprising. 

A Pan-American Monroe Doctrine is really 
a sort of moral preparedness. But it is also 
far more than that. If put into effect, it 
would mark the first practical realization of a 
new respect for international law. It is one 
thing to speak of a United States of Europe; 
it is quite another thing to bring that union 
into being. A hundred of the gravest diffi- 
culties are in the way. Differences of race 
and language are the least of these. Dif- 
ferences of government and national ideals 
are the most important. But it is precisely 
those last differences that we do not have in 
the American continents. 

We have differences of race, language, and 
religion. But we certainly have republican 
forms of government in common, we have 
natural resources in common, we have new- 
ness in common, and, above all, we have na- 
tional ideals in common. These are common 
interests which Europe cannot have for many 
long years to come. If international federa- 
tion, as distinct from international alliance, is 
to start anywhere, it should start among the 
American republics. If it cannot start here, 
where conditions are more favorable than in 
any other part of the world, it cannot hope 
to start at all, and the vision of the future is 
no whit less tragic than the present. The 
supreme duty of America is to initiate a sys- 
tem of international democracy now, when 
the European war has created a profound re- 
action against exclusive nationalism. The way 





The Realism of the American 
Stage 


THB DRAMA OF EXPOSURE AND THE REFORM- 
ING SPIRIT. 





By H. deW. FULLER. 





I, 


The ascription of literary parentage, or of 
parentage in the other arts, is a matter 
which one is usually glad to leave to the 
specialist in “eternal verities.” For such 
titles have a way of breaking down a few 
hours after they are set up. I recall only 
one such claim which has stood the test of 
time, and that for lack of competition—the 
one which has established the poet Gay as 
the father of English Opera. That his only 
conceivable children, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
can hardly more than have heard of their 
father’s name has never prevented this gen- 
eralization from being handed down from 
one textbook to another. Yet the temptation 
to go on genealogizing in connection with art 
is great, not least in the discussion which I 
am here undertaking. So I insist that, with 
quite as much plausibility as was ever effect- 
ed in this case of the poet Gay, I may call 
Miss Ida Tarbell the mother of dramatic 
realism in this country. The proof seems 
obvious once it is formulated. It was she 
who gave rise to the flood of muckraking 
which swept over us during the first decade 
of the century, and it was undoubtedly the 
muckraking spirit which begot the first seri- 
ous attempts to bring the American stage 
into close contact with life. 


The deep impression which Miss Tarbell’s 
excellent study of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, as well as the host of subsequent inves- 
tigations by others, made upon the country at 
large, one still remembers vividly, and re- 
calls how in particular young men, then just 
coming under the full spell of the strenuous 
life, were impatient because the Government 
did not proceed at once to “regulate” cor- 
porations and business in general. Previous 
inquiries of the sort, such as the Lexow and 
other disclosures, had been concerned only 
with politics, a sphere of activity about 
which even youth—the peculiar friends of re- 
form—could afford to be cynical. But when 
the searchlight seemed to reveal rottenness 
in the most conspicuous examples of the busi- 
ness world, and then later exposed the indif- 
ference of the moneyed interests to the social 
conditions of the poor, the effect was gener- 
ally shocking. Yet it was not until the news- 
papers in their news columns took up the 
hue and cry that writers saw here a fair field 
for drama. In 1905, Charles Klein brought 
out “The Lion and the Mouse.” Not in any 
sense a great work, it nevertheless attacked 
life, in this instance the tyranny of capital, 
in a manner quite different from anything 
which had preceded it. In contrast to “The 
Old Homestead,” “Shenandoah,” “Way Down 





East,” all of them frank melodramas, or even 
to the few substantial works of Augustus 
Thomas and Clyde Fitch, Mr. Klein's play 
gave a serious treatment to an American 
subject then commanding the widest inter- 
est. Significantly enough, it was quite dif- 
ferent from anything which even so prolific a 
writer as Klein himself had yet done. Be 
fore this he had practiced the types made fa- 
miliar by his contemporaries. The American 
stage had seen, besides the thoroughgoing 
melodrama, comic operas, farces, and a few 
sparkling comedies. The last, especially in 
the hands of Clyde Fitch, had dealt with the 
particular topics with which such English 
authors as Pinero and Jones have been busied 
—social and domestic problems of the tradi- 
tional character. They had not discussed 
questions so bound up with the news of the 
day as the one which went into the making 
of “The Lion and the Mouse.” 

American drama having pretensions to 
realism did not henceforth ignore “news val- 
ue.” In 1908, shortly after the reforming 
spirit had entered upon the question of 
civic improvement, and in so doing was 
trailing the police, Charles Klein again came 
forward with a play up to the minute, “The 
Third Degree,” which gave a vivid represen- 
tation of the cruelty said to be practiced by 
the police in extorting confessions from 
prisoners. The same year saw the produc 
tion of Eugene Walter’s play, “The Easlest 
Way,” a revelation of the vortex confront- 
ing girls in a special social class, and, in a 
somewhat similar vein, of Edward Sheldon’s 
“Salvation Nel!,” which latter by its brutal 
downrightness shocked decorous Boston into 
believing it great. It did, at least, give a 
picture of slum life on the East Side the 
like of which had never before been eeen 
on the American stage. Mr. Sheldon, in an- 
other play, took a fall out of the Bose and, 
at a time when there was a flare-up of the 
negro question, produced “The Nigger.” 

If the plays cited should seem scarcely 
numerous enough to deserve the denomina- 
tion of a school, it can be shown, as we shall 
see by reference to the present dramatic 
season in New York, that they set the tone 
for almost the only later American products 
which to-day the public in general terms 
realistic. In so doing they started a fashion 
freer from foreign influence than might be 
supposed. One thinks of Ibsen and of the 
undoubted impression which he made here. 
Yet Ibsen, like Shaw, did little more than 
encourage our realists to persist in the 
choice of subjects which they were already 
making. So the material of “Ghosts” and 
of “Mrs. Warren's Profession” would lend 
itself easily to a purely muckraking treat- 
ment. Brieux falls in the same class. Pinero 
no doubt quickened the invention of Clyde 
Fitch, who, however, was out of the stream 
of the new American realism. At his poor- 
est, as in “Letty,” a play which is itself 
searcely more than an exposure of the temp 
tations of the working girl, Pinero may 
have given a hint to the author of “Com- 
mon Clay.” Mr. Edward Sheldon has been 
heartened in his “realism” to the point of 
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nastiness by Antoine. The one strongly 
marked foreign influence is to be found in 
Strindberg, who certainly prompted the writ- 
ing of an American play of the present sea- 
son, “The Unchastened Woman.” It is sig- 
nificant that this is the one “realistic” drama 
of the year which can boast of a character 
with anything like commanding personal- 
ity, however eccentric. It is so consciously 
an imitation as to lack significance except 
by way of contrast with the other American 
works. 

Since the appearance of “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” an American play, to be 
realistic, must partake of the nature of an 
exposure. The reason for this is that in 
the minds of the unthinking “news value” 
has supplanted the term “realism,” and news 
value, so far as domestic affairs are con- 
cerned, has for a decade or more been large 
ly connected with reforms. Clyde Fitch felt 
the pressure of the popular demand and final- 
ly ylelded by writing “The City,” a play 
produced after his death and one which is 
very unlike any of his other dramas. It is 
a turgid exposure of corrupt practices in the 
lives of a capitalist and his son. 


II. 


The connection between news value and 
“realism,” however grotesque it may appear 
on second thought, is a conception so im- 
portant for any consideration of the con- 
temporary stage that it should be examined 
at the source. For to-day—so nice is the 
adjustment between the stage and life—the 
daily press shapes the dramatist’s sense of 
proportion quite as much as that of the man 
in the street. 

A study of news value will naturally be a 
study of a newspaper's front page. Just now 
it is the war that is especially featured, and 
though the war through the eyes of the news- 
papers would serve my purpose, I prefer to 
pass it by as being an abnormal situation. 
Turning to Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan, 
we know how each felt his identity slipping 
from him when for a time they were con- 
signed to the inner pages. It was not a case 
of their being less prominent so much as 
the thought that they had ceased to exist, 
prominence and actuality having become 
synonymous. This habit of thought puts 
queer bedfellows in the sphere of “realism.” 
The average indiscriminate reader, by aid 
of the front page, Jumbles the adventures of 
a romantic hetress in the same class with 
the hard-headed selfishness of a wicked cor- 
poration. Both are real and, If the reader 
were assured that the real in any profound 
sense means the typical, then both, he would 
reply, must be typical. What he fails to 
observe is that the blacker the headline the 
more sensational, and hence the more un- 
usual, untypical the event described. So ac- 
customed have we grown to reading of the 
startling at our daily breakfast that the 
startling has somehow taken its place along 
with breakfast as one of the fundamental 
realities of life. 


In all this there is not that complete con- 
fusion which makes one believe everything 








on the front page. We realize that all that 
startles is not true. Yet truth, except in a rath- 
er mechanical sense, has become dissociated 
from the popular notion of realism. “Real- 
ism” is not logic, nor spiritual consistency, 
nor even brass tacks—that invariable stand- 
ard before the opening of the century. It 
may be as specious and unconvincing as logic, 
if it happens to be those things which have of 
late been so much on the front page—statis- 
tics; it may be as airy and irresponsible as 
a spirit, if it chances to be non-resistant 
pacifism; or it may be as perennial a com- 
monplace as brass tacks, if it happens to be 
prohibition. “Realism,” I repeat, is news val- 
ue. And news value is reform. Reform in turn 
appears on the front page in two stages at 
least. First comes the a priori nostrum, 
and, secondly, the detailed exposure of the 
conditions alluded to in this nostrum, and 
the exposure is the more important. Thus, 
a eugenist assures us that health and hap- 
piness are sacrificed by our unscientific prin- 
ciple of mating, and then there is a scram- 
ble on all sides for evidence to confirm 
him. All this is not truth or falsehood 
in the mind of the public, it is all a part 
of the front page, a part of the day’s work; 
it is life, it is “realism.” 

Considerable light on this whole ques- 
tion may be got by a glance at the manner 
in which the reforming spirit is ministered 
to by the average reporter. One of the 
most recent examples is the publicity given 
to the discussion of a minimum wage. Here 
the reporter discovered precisely what the 
most ardent reformers desired him to dis- 
cover—that girls attempting to live on less 
than $6 a week were close to starvation, 
and the implication was that no one should 
blame them if, under the circumstances, 
they sacrificed their virtue. We know how 
the details were played up: a carefully 
sketched setting of Bast Side life, with never 
a doubt expressed but that such conditions 
must inevitably lead to immorality. It was 
only after saner minds had protested vig- 
orously that the conditions, though distress- 
ing, led to no such conclusions, and after 
members of the East Side itself had indig- 
nantly repudiated the easy morals attribut- 
ed to them, that the news columns swung 
round to a more discriminating attitude. In 
passing I recall a perfect reflection of this 
sort of reasoning in a play produced a year 
or two ago, “Within the Law.” A shop-girl, 
unjustly convicted of stealing in a depart- 
ment store, proceeded, on her release from 
prison, to justify such a theft on the ground 
that girls, by the smaliness of their wages, 
were forced to it—or to stoop lower still. Her 
words were, it is true, In character, yet the 
tenor of the play forced the inference that 
she received wholehearted backing from the 
author. So ethical responsibility was lightly 
lifted from the individual and placed upon 
the broad shoulders of society. 

Oddly enough, the average reporter, for 
all his concreteness, is not a genuine real- 
ist. Partly this may be because he fur- 
nishes the public with what he fancies that 
it wants. Yet the youth of the average re- 





porter should also not be ignored. The mis- 
cellaneous activities of his profession do 
not make him so cynical that his own sym. 
pathies are not easily enlisted in behalf of 
the reforming spirit. A romantic by vir- 
tue of his age, he is yet occupied with hard 
facts; he would be unhuman if he did not 
so order these facts as to make them re 
spond to his own youthful sentiments. The 
proof of the matter is to be found in the 
general absence from the newspapers of that 
fundamental of realism, which is sound char- 
acter study. Setting, the whims and idio- 
syncrasies, and other superficial marks of 
personality are accurately caught, but char- 
acter in its deeper significance is a thing 
which youth least of all can easily grasp. 
In consequence, the purveyor of news is su- 
perbly equipped to provide the general read- 
ing public with what the general reading 
public can easily understand and believe—a 
highly detailed picture tending to confirm 
its preconceived notions. Now, it remains 
to be seen whether the American dramatic 
“realist” is more than a glorified reporter. 


III. 


The present theatrical season in New York 
has seen the production of the following so- 
called serious plays, written by Americans. 
For convenier.ce, they may be grouped into 
three categories: I. “Husband and Wife,” 
“The House of Glass,” “Pride of Race,” and 
“Just a Woman.” II. “Common Clay,” “The 
Mark of the Beast,” and “The Fear Market.” 
Ill. “The Eternal Magdalene.” In the first 
category are dramas discussing domestic 
problems. “Husband and Wife” might be dis- 
missed as a faint imitation of “The Doll's 
House,” if it were not for its tone and meth- 
od of presentation. The husband, in order 
to gratify the expensive tastes of his wife, 
acquired through idleness because he is 
unwilling to share his business worries with 
her, has abstracted funds from the bank of 
which he is cashier; and the whole machin- 
ery of detectiveness is set going. The in- 
terest of the audience was clearly not so 
much in the matrimonial relations as in the 
exciting pursuit of a man in high social 
and financial position. “The House of Glass” 
also put the emphasis, through the agency 
of detectives, upon exposing the past life 
of a railway magnate’s wife. Before marry- 
ing him she had, quite innocently, been en- 
gaged to a thief, and we have the usua! 
hounding. “Pride of Race” is only another 
way of recounting “The Nigger,” the lingo 
of eugenics being thrown in for good mea- 
sure. “Just a Woman” has for its “big” 
scene—the only one of any consequence in 
the play—an elaborate courtroom scene wit! 
a sensational divorce the issue. 

The second category consists of plays 
which air scandals of even more pronounced 
character. In “Common Clay” a girl of 
humble surroundings, having already been 
seduced by a man of fashion, takes the po- 
sition of servant in the household of one 
of his friends and promptly yields to the 
importunities of the son of the family. At 
the trial to which she has brought this man 
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discovery is made that she is in reality the 
illegitimate daughter of the lawyer for the 
defence. “The Mark of the Beast” exposes 
the seducing of two young married women 
in high social circles. “The Fear Market” 
shows the downfall of the blackmailing 
editor of a New York society paper—again 
detectives. “The Eternal Magdalene” con- 
siders the question of prostitution in a large 
city. 

What has impressed me most in this some- 
what sordid array of plays is the absence of 
outstanding characters. The plots are re 
counted much after the manner of the 
clever reporter hot on the trail of a social 
theory. A _ reporter’s findings should be 
regarded as only rough notes by the drama- 
tist, quite as much as by the social phi- 
losopher. In none of the plays have I ob- 
served any studies of persons so absorbing 
as to make me momentarily forget the au- 
thors’ evident relish for exposure. An au- 
thor should not muckrake his downtrodden 
heroine, along with his villain, if he wish- 
es his audience to sympathize with her. He 
will hardly prove her, as he too often wish- 
es to do, to be merely the victim of unjust 
social conditions if the muck, even the 
muck of others, entirely covers her; the in- 
ference is that this is her native element. 
Unlike the girls living chastely on less than 
an “honorable” wage, she cannot rise up to 
confute him. 

Unfortunately, the stage, like many a re- 
former with ideas too big for his brain, has 
become obsessed with problems too large for 
the characters portrayed. In most of these 
plays questions are broached which have 
been taxing the reformers now these many 
years, and though art, after the manner of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” may hope to do its 
bit in influencing public opinion, a dra- 
matic representation will not be effective by 
making a dummy of its real spokesman. The 
reformer, for better or worse, approaches the 
individual through a theory. The dram- 
atist, like any other artist, should, on the 
contrary, reach a theory through the individ- 
ual. By so doing he may contrive to keep 
his characters alive. By any other method 
he will need supreme talent. Every one 
knows, for example, in what straits George 
Eliot found herself when late in her career 
she started out upon a novel from an abstrac- 
tion, and not from a human being. 


If the era of propaganda ever gives way 
to one of quiet reflection, playwrights 
are likely to discover that, for the stage, 
the most important thing in American 
life is not exposure and reform, but 
solid character, and that even a good 
conventional type of well-rooted man has 
lasting worth, whereas most reforms are but 
ephemeral. The starting point for the dram- 
atist is hence human nature in the individ- 
ual, not human nature as it is read into a 
whole class of beings by a fleeting theory. 
While the plays of exposure were having 
their run, I recall seeing, a couple of years 
ago, a mediocre play called “The Gentleman 
from Mississippi,” the portrayal of an ora- 
torical Senator. Because the sketch, so 





far as it went, was perfectly sound, I rec 
ollect that character much more vividly 
than I remember any portraitures of the 
present season. Nor am I alone in think- 
ing that of all the political bosses, corrupt 
financiers, etc., that have recently been seen 
upon the “realistic” stage, not one has really 
lived. 

The Princess Theatre, which has gone in 
much for one-act plays, has missed its op- 
portunity in not specializing in character 
rather than in lurid exposure. Instead of 
presenting the not impossible case of a de 
cent girl who yields up her virtue, or of 
civilization in the clothesless days, it might 
have been a profitable clearing-house for 
sketches of contemporary types. In a differ- 
ent way the Saturday Evening Post has pro- 
vided useful material. It has published a se- 
ries of skilful pictures of the average book- 
agent, insurance-man, and the like. In each 
case the fictional element was the slightest, 
the attempt being to furnish notes of actual 
experience. As there was no thought of 
propaganda, the sketches were marked by 
a good deal of variety of the kind which 
a dramatist might well take into account 
if he wishes to present life fully. 

The concentration upon character-study 
would, of course, not prevent the dramatist 
from airing the large problems of the pres- 
ent day. Preparedness, the minimum wage, 
social injustice, are issues bound up with the 
careers of individuals, and the best way for 
the stage to approach them is through the 
bearings upon them of lives interesting first 
of all in themselves. If Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth were not so absorbing as separate 
personages, it would no doubt occur to us, 
as it certainly did to audiences in Shake- 
speare’s own day, that he, too, was dealing 
with a social question of broad significance. 


Sv. 


In handling that other essential of genuine 
realism—invention—the new realist has also 
set his face against the wisdom of the ages. 
He has become highly mechanical, though 
not quite so mechanical as certain lyrists 
who, ever since the full onset of the Roman- 
tic Movement, have fancied that if you 
sprinkle verses with daffodils and stars 
and chequered shade, automatically your 
verses become imaginative. The new real- 
ist, while favoring the view that the ap- 
pearance on the stage of a police court, a 
corrupt financier, and a woman not too par- 
ticular about her morals, at once sets up 
the presumption of actuality—so easily is 
substance confused with treatment—is care- 
ful to elaborate his details so as not to 
exceed the bounds of the possible. He, like 
the reporter, tries to confirm a broad gen- 
eralization by settings and situations so de- 
signed as to produce the effect of at least 
superficial verisimilitude. Take the court- 
room scene itself. The conscience with 
which this now conventional instrument is 
pictured greatly exceeds Shakespeare’s care 
with reference to the similar scene in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Not even in his day 
could a lady in disguise pass herself off as 





a judge. In many respects Portia does not 
compare as a magistrate with several ex- 
emplars seen during the past year or two 
on the New York stage. And what play- 
wright today would permit his judge the 
quibble resorted to by Portia in the final 
overthrow of Shylock? It reminds one of 
that poor quibble perpetrated, though with 
another motive, by Solomon, when asked to 
pronounce a famous judgment. It is odd 
that out of those two poor quibbles certain 
traits of character should have emerged so 
clearly that the world has never failed to 
see the point—the humanity of a Jew and 
mother love. I do not recall any illuminat- 
ing examples of human nature detaching 
themselves from the several excellent court- 
room settings of the past year or two. 

The great danger of mechanical realism, 
quite apart from its unoriginal invention, is 
the temptation which it offers to compare 
stage life with life in the world at large. 
Shakespeare by his very assurance in pre- 
senting an impossible situation removes 
from his audience the thought of any such 
comparison. If the situation is a pleasant 
invention, congruous with the main theme 
of the play, it furnishes a satisfying atmo- 
sphere, which does not distract the audience 
from concentrating upon fundamental traits 
of character. In the March Century, Mr. 
Harvey O'Higgins has the usual fling at tra 
ditional criticism by affirming that “if we 
produce a literature that bears the same 
relation to American life that American 
plumbing does, for example, we shall be 
doing a sane thing.” This reminds me, 
though with a difference, of a recent criticism 
upon that extraordinary product known as 
educational efficiency. “Our desire has long” 
been,” said this critic, “to place education 


in the hands of the common people. Well,” 
he concluded, “it is now there, and look at 
it!” Realism of the plumber kind, even if 


it could be achieved on the stage, would 
not be admirable. The absurdity of mechan 
ical realism arises from its impotence. Try 
as it will, it can never quite duplicate life 
Entrances and exits, the element of time, 
and a dozen other happenings do not take 
place quite thus in the world. By fore- 
ing this point the new realist is unwittingly 
working against the true function of art, 
which is to suggest in small compass much 
more than meets the eye and ear. By the 
power of suggestion the microcosm of the 
stage can outreach the counterpart of ac- 
tual experience which it pictures. Impede 
this function of art, and what is there left 
for art to do? 

In his familiar dictum, Aristotle propos- 
ed “probable impossibilities” as proper for 
drama. The new realist, reversing the or- 
der, prefers possible improbabilities. He is 
meticulous in seeing to it that nothing quite 
impossible shall enter into his situation. 
Like the business man brought up on the 
new efficiency, he is a stickler for psychol- 
ogy, and can correlate the surface facts of 
life plausibly. What he fails to realize is 
that handbook psychology does not furnish 
the key to character in its subtler aspects, 
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any more than a knowledge of mere moral- 
ity qualifies one to fathom religion. 


V. 

Rf the history of the stage has shown any- 
thing, it has shown that drama cannot flour- 
ish without invention and live characters, 
and that within limits the existence of the 
one has presupposed the existence of the oth- 
er. The Elizabethan’s well-known love of a 
good story was all the more significant be 
cause it went hand in hand with his delight 
in drama. Let us recall that in at least one 
instance Shakespeare became so absorbed in 
a story as to forget that one Romeo and one 
Juliet were both dead, and that it was time 
to bring the play to an end. The fault is on 
the side of safety; it implies an overflow- 
ing interest in human conduct. 


Notes from the Capital 


“WHEN A MAN COMES TO HIMSELF.” 





The psychology of popular criticism is well 
ilustrated by the comments we continually 
hear on the President's change of front to- 
wards certain subjects of national moment. 
The general theory seems to be that the 
ehange is very recent and rather sudden. For 
a fact, it is probably neither, but the product 
of an educational growth so gradual as to 
have escaped the notice of the great mass 
of the people well removed from the centre 
of public affairs, though plain enough to obd- 
servers at shorter range; and the change is 
quite as much in his attitude towards Con- 
gress and towards his own share in the gov- 
ernment of the republic as towards the issues 
which have lately taken on an acute phase. 

Nominated and elected as an historical 
scholar and an idealist, Mr. Wilson set out 
with the notion of bringing the Government 
back into the lines which the framers of the 
Gonstitution had laid down for its guidance. 
He had heard and accepted the charge per- 
petually harped on by his party, that under 
Republican rule there had been a steady suc- 
cession of executive usurpations of power, 
threatening to convert a democracy into a 
despotism. He deemed it his mission, there- 
fore, to draw and maintain a rigid barrier 
between the respective domains of the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment; and as it was the American people 
that both branches were to serve, it seemed 
to him but right that the masters should 
know all the servants were doing, and know 
it at once. Hence the policy of pitiless pub- 
licity was to be linked to the principle of 
scrupulous non-interference; and the Admin- 
istration started off with semi-weekly friendly 
conferences with the newspaper correspond- 
ents in Washington, at which the President 
was to submit himself to any and all proper 
interrogatories from the writers, and with 
personal and informal visits by the Presi- 
dent to the Capitol, to talk over, in an easy 
fashion and a conciliatory spirit, the work 
that Congress and he had jointly in hand. 

How long these relations continued unim- 
paired is now a matter of history. Instead of 


rejoicing at such an opportunity of frequent 
and close communion with its fellow worker, 
Congress as a whole looked rather askance 
at his innovation, as if it suspected that some 
acheme of favor-seeking lay hidden beneath 





his pleasant evertures. Sundry members even 
went so far as to criticise his conduct as in- 
decorous, alleging that it squinted at the pos- 
sible use of personal influence in shaping leg- 
islation. As for the press, the experiment 
worked both ways towards failure: the Presi- 
dent discovered that, in order to make his 
meetings with the correspondents interesting 
enough to command their attendance, he must 
be prepared to go deeper into certain matters 
than he had counted on going, since the cor- 
respondents were not mere street-corner but- 
ton-holers, but, in ·so many instances, had 
studied current questions, and were equipped 
for their intelligent discussion; the news- 
paper men, on their part, tired of conversa- 
tions which simply skimmed the surface of 
things, and in which only one party felt at 
liberty to indulge in satirical repartee. 


The first serious conflict between the Presi- 
dent and Congress was brought about by the 
desire of both houses to adjourn after the 
present Tariff act was passed, and the Presi- 
dent's insistence on their remaining in ses- 
sion till his programme of banking legisla- 
tion had been disposed of. This clash opened 
Mr. Wilson’s eyes to the fact that not the 
kindliest manner or most persuasive tongue on 
the part of one man will overcome the effect of 
the settled habit of five hundred men of dom- 
inating each the public affairs of his own 
little bailiwick, and that, however agreeable 
relations might continue while nothing vital 
was at stake, in time of stress the one man 
finds a stout stick in the hand worth a bushel 
of sugar plums in the offing. 

It can hardly be doubted that some of the 
earlier stands taken by the President, which 
at the time subjected him to most criticism 
among the people, were encouraged if not in- 
spired at his intimate counsels with the law- 
makers. The shifts-about which he has since 
made have been on his own initiative, as 
witness the way Congress has received them. 
Henceforward, having learned his lesson of 
self-dependence, the chances are that he will 
decide for himself in what path he is to walk, 
always listening with becoming courtesy to 
adverse advice, but bearing in mind that it 
is he, and not his advisers, who would have to 
endure the chief punishment if he yielded to 
their steering and went wrong. How much 
he has taken to heart the teachings of his 
short experience is shown by his latest move, 
in meeting bluff with bluff. As he would 
himself phrase it in one of his sportive ex- 
cursions into slang, he has said in effect 
to Congress: “You talk too much! Now either 
put up or shut up!” 

One thing every Congress has to be taught: 
namely, that if it nags and worries a patient 
President into a fighting mood, he has always 
the possible resort of an appeal to the people, 
and the people invariably stand by the Presi- 
dent against Congress, no matter whether 
he be wise or foolish in his position. Most 
of the talk abovt executive usurpation is 
bogey babble, when we get down to the bot- 
tom of it; what is decried as an attempt at 
usurpation, nine times in ten, is merely an 
effort to go ahead instead of standing still. 
Cleveland was denounced as a usurper when 
he called Congress together in a midsummer 
extraordinary session for the plainly avowed 
purpose of passing an act to repeal the Sher- 
man silver-purchase law and when he used 
Federal troops to protect the United States 
mail from the Chicago rioters, and again 
when, to save the nation from a confession of 
bankruptcy, he sold bonds to replenish the 
Treasury gold reserve without obtaining the 








special permission of the Congress then sit- 
ting. 

Mr. Wilson's tergiversations, therefore, may 
be traced back to his discovery that the 
course of a President, if he is going to leave 
the country, at the end of his term, further 
advanced than he found it at the beginning, 
must make his dealings with a shuffling, 
slack-twisted Congress more masterful than 
meek. He has carefully reserved the right, 
as a man of sober thought rather than of 
stubborn vanity, to change his mind as often 
as he is convinced that he is wreng; but on 
the point of subserviency it is safe to pre- 
dict that he will never change back to his old 
position now that he has tasted some of the 
satisfactions of freedom. TaTILm. 








Correspondence 


SAFETY FIRST. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is, I think, about four years age 
that we first began to see, at a few crowded 
railway stations, the sign Safety First! Most 
of us welcomed its appearance as a much- 
needed warning to our national carelessness, 
and some of us hoped that it might possibly 
even be a token of a new trend in our na- 
tional psychology. So, indeed, it seems to 
have been; for the sign spread to grade- 
crossings, to trains, trolley cars, and even 
to city streets. Its spread has continued with 
leaps and bounds, until at present it so dom- 
inates the minds of a large number of our 
citizens that they would make it the guiding 
principle, not only of our railways, but of our 
foreign policy. 

The Kansas farmers are reported as ex- 
pressing their notions of national duty thus: 
“The President has gone twice as far in ‘pro- 
tecting the national honor’ as we folks out 
here want him to. He can’t be too cautious 
to suit us. We'd keep every American off 
belligerent ships. We'd keep every American 
out of Mexico. We'd let the Japs take the 
Philippines and be damned, if they want ‘em. 
The honor of the country doesn’t get outside 
our boundaries that we can see.” Nor is the 
New Prudence confined to the Middle West. 
Many an Eastern correspondent of our East- 
ern papers urges the same safe-and-sane 
course. Our leaders in Congress insist that 
the principles of international law are a “mere 
technicality.” And 142 of our Representatives 
vote that the rights of our citizens should be 
surrendered because apparently the chief duty 
of our Government is (in the words of the 
McLemore resolution) “to offer its citizens 
the best possible advice, counsel, and assist- 
ance in avoiding the hazards of war.” 

Why, indeed, insist on the rights of our cit- 
izens? It would be so simple to warn them 
off belligerent ships, and thus avoid trouble! 
Why, in fact, protect our citizens at all out- 
side of our own borders? If they go into 
places where foreign Powers have plainly 
told them they must not go, they do it at 
their peril, and ought not to involve the rest 
of us. Why insist on the technicality of 
their “rights”? Safety first! We believe, of 
course, in the rights of neutrals; but to seek 
to preserve them at a time like this is far 
from prudent. We should, indeed, stand man 

; but 
, 


fully for them in times of peace to do 
so while a fearful war is raging might be 
dangerous. Why take a chance? Safety 
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first. Of course, we respect and value in- 
ternational law. No nation is more loyal to 
it than we, and none would go farther to- 
wards building it up and safeguarding it by 
Hague Tribunals and arbitration treaties. But 
to seek to enforce it forcibly against a bel- 
ligerent Power that might resist us by force— 
might this not conceivably lead to war? In- 
deed, in a good cause we should be willing to 
throw down the gauntlet to Powers like Spain 
or Colombia. But to thwart and irritate Ger- 
many and Austria would show great lack of 
discretion. Yes, we are devoted to the rights 
of man, and we hold international law pro- 
foundly sacred; but—Safety first! 

Our country has had many popular mot- 
toes, expressive of the predominant’ senti- 
ments of its passing generations. Here are 
a few of them: “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” “All men are born free and 
equal” “Millions for defence, but not one 
cent for tribute.” “Liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.” “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people”—yes, one might even add that popu- 
lar by-word of twenty years ago, “Cuba libre.” 
Some of these mottoes, it must be confessed, 
were sensational; some were a bit sentimen- 
tal But I think it is plain that they were 
all idealistic. Each of them expressed the 
faith of the successive generations of Ameri- 
cans that liberty and human rights were 
things worth living and dying for. It will 
be a sorry commentary on the present gen- 
eration of Americans if the future historian 
shall be forced to record that we who live 
in the days of the world’s great crisis sub- 
stituted for the ideal of liberty the ideal of 
prudence, and in place of the maxims of our 
fathers chose as the national American motte 
Safety first! JaMes Bissetr Pratt. 

Williamstown, Mass., March 9. 





THE SORBONNE IN TIME OF WAR. 


To THe Epiror or THE NartTIoNn: 

Sm: Perhaps a few words about condi- 
tions in the Latin Quarter, and more especial- 
ly at the Sorbonne, as seen by an American 
student, may be of interest to some of your 
readers who have lived here in days less tur- 
bulent. I hasten to add less turbulent for 
France, for in the history of the Latin Quar- 
ter one would have to go back many years 
to find a period more peaceful. Indeed, the 
place might well appear unknown to those 
whose memory recalls the feverish intensity 
of life and frequent violent outbursts of days 
gone by. 

Like almost all the rest of Paris, the Quar- 
ter is dark at night and extremely quiet. Many 
of the cafés and restaurants are closed; 
gome shops are closed for the “duration of 
the war”; many, many pensions have ceased 
operations, and signs for rooms and apart- 
ments are innumerable. All libraries are 
closed at night, but all theatres and cinemas 
are open—and doing good business. 

The Quarter is quiet because the students 
are so greatly diminished in numbers. Ac- 
curate statistics as to the exact enrolment are 
not available, but an index to the general 
conditions in that respect, and the effects on 
scholastic life produced by the war, is furnish- 
ed by a comparison of the following figures 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes: In 1913-14 
there were enrolled 473 students, of whom 
187 were foreigners; amiong them 39 English, 
30 Germans, 19 Russians, 17 Americans. In 
1914-15 the total enrolment was 202, of whom 





57 were foreigners; 15 Russians, one English- 
man, and one American. This year the total 
number enrolled is about one hundred, and 
I am told that the foreign representation is 
about the same as last year. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the writer Is the only 
American representative. 

The native element which kept up the en- 
rolment last year is diminished by the call- 
ing of new classes to the colors. The same 
effect is, of course, felt everywhere else, 
though perhaps not always is the decline in 
percentage so great, on account of the fact 
that the Ecole des Hautes Etudes is attend- 
ed for the most part by older students, who 
would be the first to go. The above figures 
are especially interesting for the light they 
throw on the foreign representation, always 
an interesting feature of life in the Quarter. 
They are valuable precisely because the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes is extremely popular with 
foreign students, and the number enrolled 
there gives an idea of their representation. 
He who was wont to listen to the babble of 
many tongues would find them strikingly ab- 
sent now. Tiny notices posted on the bulletin- 
boards in the Sorbonne read in substance as 
follows: “Germany [and there is one for each 
enemy], being declared to be in a state of 
war with France, no person of German na- 
tionality will be admitted to the Sorbonne.” 

For the foreign students who have the cour- 
age and for the French who have the good 
fortune to attend, work goes on peacefully 
enough. Full and regular courses are given, 
and one cannot but admire the splendid de- 
termination of the French professors not to 
let learning and scientific progress be stifled 
by the war. Serious intent is dominant; cour- 
age and conviction are at all times manifest. 
One is interested to see what effect the war 
has thus far produced on the thought and 
intellectual work, as reflected by the “public 
courses” given by the professors. These 
courses, a feature of university activity for 
the most part lacking in our American in- 
stitutions, are here numerous and instructive, 
and, I may add, extremely popular. In nearly 
all there is an effort to connect the work in 
one way or another with the present situation. 
Some fields, of course, as history and eco- 
nomics, lend themselves immediately to such 
an application. In others the applicability is 
not so manifest. 

The lectures of M. Denis on “The Origins 
of the War: Europe since 1907,” are attended 
by enormous crowds that over4ll the hall. 
Courses in foreign languages and literature 
also connect themselves with actual events, as, 
for example, M. Hauvette’s course on “Le 
Sentiment national dans la littérature itali- 
enne,” which has demonstrated an almost he- 
reditary opposition in Italy to the Teutons. 
And, likewise, the course of M. Morel-Fatio, 
“De la xénophobie et surtout de la gallophobie 
dans la littérature espagnole du XIVe siacle 
& nos jours,” has served to explain clearly the 
feeling that exists in certain elements in Spain 
to-day. At first sight, the connection of the 
courses given by M. Lefranc, a great friend 
and admirer of America since his two long 
visits there, is not so obvious. Yet, in ex- 
plaining Montaigne and Rabelais he has been 
able brilliantly to show that they expound a 
philosophy admirably adapted to actual needs, 
and he has shown that these two authors 
occupy preéminent places in the favorite 
literature of the “poilus” in the trenches. 
Professor Bédier’s work on the “Chanson de 
Roland” has just commenced. He has trans- 





lated the entire poem, and is editing it in its 
Old French form, and there have been many 
dramatic moments when he read before his 
class at the Collége de France some of its im- 
pressive lines. 

And so examples might be multiplied. Some 
points common to almost all may be noted in 
passing. Nearly every public course serves 
as a base of attack, directly or indirectly, 
against some phase of German activity; which 
shows that the French have not grown indif- 
ferent to the horrors perpetrated by their en- 
emies. But sometimes one is amused at the 
way the subject is dragged in. The character 
of the audience, too, serves as ground for ob- 
servation. The auditors for the most part are 
women and elderly men; the animated youth 
of ordinary times is busy elsewhere getting 


itself inscribed on the Livre d'Or de I'Univer- 
sité. 

One other note often remarked in the 
courses should interest Americans especially. 


That is the frequency with which one hears 
most favorable and flattering allusions to 
Americans and American scholarship One 
meets such utterances most frequently and 


unexpectedly, and there can be no doubt as 
to the sincerity of the sentiment, for it is ex- 
pressed on occasions when no Americans are 
present, or when the speaker is entirely igno- 
rant of their presence. There is not the 
least doubt that those of the French who 


really know us have a genuine love and sym- 
pathy for us, and they take pleasure in mani- 
festing such feelings. Certainly the war has 
contributed and is contributing still to 
strengthen the intellectual bonds untting the 
two sister republics—as the French love to 
say. The welcome accorded to Professor 
Grandgent, Harvard exchange professor this 
year, was testimony to the fact. He waa 
most cordially received, and his lectures, which 
have just come to an end, were followed by 
an attentive and sympathetic audience. 

From the above it can be readily seen, I 
trust, that no American student need feel any 
hesitation about the conditions for work here. 
If he comes, he will find a cordial welcome and 
all the facilities of ordinary times at his dis- 
posal. There are no military regulations to 
frighten him and make life a nightmare; in 
fact, if he be so inclined, he can lead the 
most normal] student's life possible anywhere. 


Joan Hu... 
Paris, Jamuary 25. 





SIR WILLIAM WHITE. 


To THe Evitor or THE NATION: 

Six: The reviewer of Sir Edwin Pearss 
“Forty Years in Constantinople” speaks at 
some length of Sir William White, British 
Ambassador at the Porte in the ‘eighties of 
the last century, and says: “If his life is ever 
written, it ought to be full of interest.” Per- 
mit me to remind him that it has been writ- 
ten by H. Sutherland Edwards: “Life and Cor- 
respondence of Sir William White, K.C.B.” 
(London, 1902). The Ambassador's career was 
indeed “full of interest,” for he was very in- 
fluential in persuading Lord Salisbury to re- 
verse the Turcophil policy of Lord Beacons- 
field in 1885, when the Bulgarians carried 
through the union of Eastern Rumelia with 
the principality of Bulgaria. If the Bulgarians 
of to-day remembered what they owed to the 
great Ambassador, perhaps they would not 
now be ranged with the enemies of England. 

Beanapotts E. Scmmrrr. 

Cleveland, O., March 4 
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PROFESSOR LADD’S PHILOSOPHY. 





What Can I Know? What Ought 1 to Dof 
What Should I Believe? What May I Hope? 
By George Trumbull Ladd. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Four volumes; 
$1.50 net each. 

Professor Ladd is not only the author of 
the famous Physiological Psychology and 
of various other “Psychologies” tapering 
down through the many grades of simplicity 
to a “Primer”; he has also written many 
technical and elaborate works on philoso- 
phy, including “A Theory of Knowledge,” 
“A Theory of Reality.” a “Philosophy of Con- 
duct,” and a “Philosophy of Religion.” The 
philosophical point of view presented in 
these rather forbidding technical works he 
has now recast into relatively simple lan- 
guage for the benefit of the lay reader, and 
presented it in the four volumes under re- 
view. The titles of the four volumes are 
suggestive and indicate the nature of the 
work. The philosophical questions discuss- 
ed are taken up from the point of view of 
the individual, who, with little or no pre 
vious knowledge of philosophy, turns to the 
philosopher for light on the problems of life 
that confront every thoughtful man. Pro- 
fessor Ladd’s style is clear, simple, and flow- 
ing, and his exposition presupposes nothing 
on the part of the reader but interest. Some 
times, indeed, it presupposes more interest 
than the average reader will bring to the 
task; not indeed because of any difficulty in 
the exposition, but because the thought ex- 
pressed becomes at times so very thin. The 
style, it has been said, is “flowing,” and in 
many a passage it flows on in a stream cov- 
ering a dozen pages or more with scarcely 
an idea on its bosom. There are several 
chapters in each of the four volumes which 
should be quietly skipped, if the reader 
wishes to keep awake. But there are other 
chapters which he will do well to read. And 
in spite of the verbosity of the style, it must 
be said that in many ways Professor Ladd’s 
treatment is fresh and unconventional, and 
that the division of the subjects treated 
gives a much saner view of the real rela- 
tions of our knowledge, belief, and hope than 
is to be found in most philosophical trea- 
tises. 

Professor Ladd’s view that there is no 
absolute line between knowledge and belief 
is one of the principal theses of the first vol- 
ume. And this is maintained not merely to 
give the reader a better notion of the na- 
ture of knowledge, but for a deeper, and a 
dearer, reason, which comes out in the se 
quel. Professor Ladd has ever the theologi- 
cal goal in his eye, and the nature and con- 
ditions of knowledge are laid out in such a 
way as to lead up eventually to a positive 
answer to the question, Can a man know 
God? There is no absolute knowledge of 
reality, for even the laws of logic give us 


objective. 





nothing that is at once unquestionable and | ovght comes from the whole self, and that it 
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“Logical thinking can never ren- 
der knowledge infallible; much thinking can 
never render knowledge complete. All 
knowledge-judgments that are arrived at by 
thought are only approximately accurate and 
are endowed with only a greater or less, but 
never with a perfect, ‘objective certainty.’” 
Yet this does not mean agnosticism, for 
“every man may attain knowledge and 
growth in knowledge corresponding in some 
good degree to the range and accuracy of 
his thinking.” There are degrees in knowl- 
edge, varying with the degree to which the 
subject or fact in question harmonizes with 
the totality of one’s experience. And this 
experience which tests each piece of knowl- 
edge is the experience of the whole man, 
including not only the truths of logic and the 
facts of science, but the value judgments of 
morality and religion by which he lives. 

The various kinds of knowledge—scien- 
tific, moral, religious, etc.—though different, 
are not really inconsistent. Properly under- 
stood, they all point in the same direction. 
Science seeks to treat the material world as 
if it were impersonal; but it can never suc 
ceed in this, but inevitably must analyze it 
into centres of energy—which, properly un- 
derstood, are really centres of will. The pro- 
cess of science is ultimately “one of per- 
sonifying; the conclusion is that the world 
of things can be known at all, if known as it 
really is, only after the analogy of the per- 
sonality of the knower. In a word, 
all knowledge is for human minds a com- 
merce of minds—of the mind of man with 
the mind that is centred in or revealed 
through the things. And commerce implies 
community, or kinship, not only of inter- 
ests, but also of natures.” Thus easily is 
dualism refuted! And pluralism is even 
more easily disposed of. For pluralism, it 
appears, makes appeal “to certain emotions” 
rather than to clear thinking and science 
and reason (a thing Professor Ladd would 
never think of doing!); and, moreover, a 
pluralistic universe is “a contradiction in the 
very terms.” Science, truly understood, 
therefore points to the one Will behind the 
many wills; and in this it is reinforced by 
the esthetic, moral, and religious emotions 
of the individual and of the race. “In this 
way there is discovered to the knower who 
himself wills to think things through far 
enough, the principle of one rational mind 
pervading and manifesting itself in the sys- 
tem which the world is.” 

It may be doubted whether Professor 
Ladd’s answer to the question, “What can 
I know?” is justified; it cannot be denied 
that it is fairly definite. Unfortunately, the 
same cannot be sald of his answer to the 
second question, “What Ought I to Do?” We 
find, indeed, an admirable psychological de- 
scription of the development of the moral 
consciousness in the child, together with 
much good advice as to the treatment of 
conscience, and a long disquisition on the 
meaning of “good” and on the many vir- 
tues and the impossibility of uniting them 
all into one virtue. We also learn that the 








has to do with the mutual relations of selves, 
and we even have a definition of a duty— 
namely, “a piece of conduct, or an habitual 
way of behaving, towards some person as his 
duc.” But how we shall determine what a 
person’s dues are (further than the rather 
unenlightening admonition that he should 
be treated as a person), or what principle 
lies at the bottom of the many virtues, or 
what is the real difference between right 
and wrong—these fundamental issues are 
exactly the ones which Professor Ladd skil- 
fully and consistently dodges; and “the fine 
discovery which we have made, the trea- 
sure-trove we have unearthed” in the course 
of three hundred-odd pages is expressed at 
last in the following fashion: Our main 
question is What ought I to Do? “And we 
seem to have discovered that the life 
which proposes to live in loyalty to the 
answer to this question—that is, the truly 
moral life—is itself something well worth 
while” (!)° In other words, I ought to do— 
what I ought to do. 

It is in the third volume of the series, en- 
titled “What Should I Believe?” that the 
unfortunate verbosity, to which reference 
has been made, is perhaps most in evidence. 
“That the various beliefs and faiths of men 
differ greatly in their weight and value is 
amply proved” in the course of nine pages, 
and illustrated in fifteen more. Two chap- 
ters are devoted to the rights, obligations, 
comforts, and rewards of belief, in which 
the obvious is elaborated to the verge of 
somnolence. Yet there are some excellent 
things in the volume. Among these are 
some very wise words on the will to be- 
lieve, ending with the sentence: “The will- 
to-believe what is true is the only rational 
and safe kind of the will-to-believe.” 

All our beliefs should be reasonable; but 
it is reasonable—and necessary—to believe 
very much more than we can prove. The 
most fundamental of our beliefs, according 
to Professor Ladd, is the belief in our own 
souls, and next to that the belief in our 
ability to know reality. This belief is really 
fundamental to all science—which thus 
turns out to be a matter of faith almost as 
much as is religion. And here again science 
and religion join hands, for both must have 
faith in the unity and reason of all things. 
To the reasoning belief which science con- 
tributes, religion adds an emotional belief. 
And thus we arrive at a truly reasonable 
religious view which indeed does not pre 
tend to be knowledge, but does pretend to be 
rational in the fullest meaning of that word, 
since it is based on the nature and experi- 
ence of the whole man. 

As there is no sharp and fast line between 
knowing and believing, so there is a con- 
tinuous passage between believing and hop- 
ing. For all real hopes are intimately re- 
lated to beliefs, and what we do not in 
some measure believe we cannot really hope 
for. This explained (and very fully ex- 
plained—in the course of several chapters), 
Professor Ladd brings us some very inter- 
esting questions dealing with our scien- 
tific, social, moral, and religious hopes. His 
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pages on the limitations of scientific hopes 
should be read by every laboratory dog- 
matist. “The genuine spirit of science will 
not regard its own hypotheses, or even its 
own most firmly established so-called laws, 
as having the right to set fixed limits to its 
hopes. In the name of the freedom of 
science, and in the interests of its right al- 
ways with hope to extend its own limita- 
tions, we must protest its ever making itself 
the slave of its own laws.” But it is in so- 
cial questions that it is of the greatest im- 
portance for us to understand the true lim- 
its of our hopes, and on the one hand not 
to be bound by a rigid fatalism, or, on the 
other, to be deluded by expecting the im- 
possible. Finally, the hope of personal im- 
mortality is examined with some care. On 
the purely psychological question of the 
absolute dependence of the soul upon the 
body, “the result of more than forty years 
of study of the subject enables the author to 
say that, in his judgment, the case as it 
stands at present is a ‘drawn battle,’ with 
the accumulating evidence from the purely 
scientific points of view turning against rath- 
er than in favor of” absolute dependence. And 
his conclusion is that “the body is the tem- 
porary vehicle of the soul in the earlier 
stages of its journey, rather than its only 
and perishable but inescapable prison-house 
or home.” But in the last analysis, the hope 
of human immortality, like most other hopes, 
is based on the “faith in an ever-living, per- 
fectly righteous, and all-merciful God.” 

There is no room within the limits even 
of this long review to enter into detailed crit- 
icism of Professor Ladd’s positions. Into 
many of them, indeed, the reviewer cannot 
follow him; but that is no reason why he 
should seek to dissuade the reader from do- 
ing so. To many these four volumes will be 
persuasive; to still more they will be com- 
forting. 











CURRENT FICTION. 





Mrs. Balfame. By Gertrude Atherton. New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Mrs. Atherton has written no novel of 
sustained power. Even at her best—in “Tow- 
er of Ivory” and “Perch of the Devil,” for 
example—crudities of plot and structure 
have been unhappily obvious. But we have 
found there elements of strength and sin- 
cerity, and not a little skill in the portrayal 
of certain types of character. “Mrs. Bal- 
fame” is purely a potboiler. As a murder 
and mystery story, concocted for a special 
market, it has its merits. That market sets 
little value upon literary quality. It cares 
next to nothing for character study, and 
nothing at all for the interpretation of life. 
What it requires is (1) the horror of an act 
of crime; (2) the long-drawn thrill of un- 
certainty as to its author; and (3) the sud- 
den and unexpected resolution of that doubt. 
The recipe is filled with precision by Mrs. 
Atherton in this narrative. If the reader 
guesses before the end who has really mur- 





dered Balfame, it must be by lucky selec 
tion from a group of counter-guesses. The 
first false clue is furnished by the opening 
sentence: “Mrs. Balfame had made up her 
mind to commit murder.” The grounds for 
her decision, and for that of the real mur- 
derer, are characteristic and original. They 
think it absurd that an undesirable Amer- 
ican husband should not be privately killed 
when so many thousands of desirable citi- 
zens and subjects are being publicly mur- 
dered for no cause on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Wells or Mr. Chesterton might 
have made excellent play with such a theme. 
Mrs. Atherton does nothing with it, for the 
reason that Mrs. Balfame herself is a ridic- 
ulous dummy, with whom it is impossible 
to trump up the least sympathy. The hu- 
man figures here are as crudely drawn as 
those of any Anna Katharine Green. That, 
as we have said, is of little moment to the 
mystery story pure and simple. It is worth 
mention only because Mrs. Atherton and her 
publishers appear to be laboring under the 
impression that this is a work of literary 
art, with uncommon merits of style and char- 
acterization. 


The Iron Stair: A Romance of Dartmoor. By 
“Rita.” New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is a story about two brothers who 
look almost alike. One of them is a wicked 
clergyman and the other is a _ virtuous 
pleasure-seeker. They both love the same 
girl, who is their cousin. A check of her 
father’s is altered, and the crime is brought 
home by law to the good brother. It has 
been planned by the bad one to get the 
good one out of the way. Now, a Younger 
Son, the Honorable Aubrey FitzJohn, who 
is bored with life, becomes interested in the 
case, partly through the agency of his valet, 
who happens to be a reformed burglar. The 
bored one is present at the end of the trial, 
and does not believe the good brother is 
guilty. However, his interest for some time 
appears to be more emotional than practical. 
The guiltless one goes to prison and lan- 
guishes there. Meantime, the Honorable 
Aubrey by chance makes the acquaintance 
of the girl in the case. Any little uncon- 
ventionality involved in this, on her part, 
is explained by the fact that her mother 
was French. Renée and the Honorable 
Aubrey at once fall in love; but Renée, who 
is (when she remembers to be) full of grief 
for her good cousin, has agreed to marry 
the bad one, for whom she does not care. 
The Honorable Aubrey lets her. The bad 
cousin takes her to his curacy in a remote 
hamlet of Dartmoor, which is yet not far 
from Princetown and its great prison. The 
good cousin is transferred to that prison, 
and the upshot of the business is an escape 
planned by Renée and the Honorable 
Aubrey, and involving the passing off of the 
escaped convict for the dead curate, and 
vice-versa. Anguish ensues, but it all “comes 
out right in the end,” which is the chief 
thing one asks of a romance. Improbable 
and strained as the action is at times, the 
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story is much more skilfully written than 
the usual tale of its kind. 


The Bloom of Youth. By Dorothy Foster 
Gilman. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


The Frog Pond, the Public Gardens, Bea- 
con and Newbury Streets, Papanti’s dancing- 
class, Harvard Square, feminism, socialism, 
Boston's best families—here is the substance 
of a first story by a recent graduate of Rad- 
cliffe. Leslie Wyman, pretty and indepen- 
dent daughter of a conventional mother, tn- 
sists upon entering Radcliffe instead of the 
marriage market. There, as a protest 
against the things that are, she will have 
nothing to do with girls of her own social 
class, and takes as her chief intimates a 
negress and an Italian girl from the North 
End. Two youths of Harvard are upon her 
horizon. They are both also of Boston's 
best families, but Henry Evans is a pro- 
fessed Socialist and feminist and a real 
sneak and parasite, while Herbert Kane, an 
avowed aristocrat, is, as it were, one of 
nature’s commoners. In due course, Leslie 
finds out about Henry, towards whom she 
has for some time taken the attitude of a 
disciple. But she clings to her theories 
about property, trial marriages, and so forth, 
until, by a master stroke of fate, her eves 
are opened to the truth. That is, Herbert 
goes down into a sewer after a half-asphyx 
fated laborer, while Henry stands by. Aris- 
tocracy is vindicated, and the shock of Her- 
bert’s peril (for Leslie also happens to he 
there) reveals to the girl, etc. The narra- 
tive is crude and thin, and there is no evi- 
dence that it is the work of a spontaneous 
story-teller. 


KITCHENER'’S ARMY. 





The First Hundred Thousand. By lan Hay. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net 


At the beginning of the war the author of 
“The Lighter Side of School Life” and oth- 
er delightful volumes received a commis- 
sion in one of the new battalions of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. The 
training of this battalion, which for pur- 
poses of the story is called the Seventh (Ser- 
vice) Battalion of the Bruce and Wallace 
Highlanders, and its experiences at the front, 
where it was badly cut up in the British of- 
fensive of last September, were described in 
a series of papers contributed to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, signed by “the Junior 
Sub.,” and these are now republished in book 
form under the usual signature of the au- 
thor, whose proper style and title is now 
Capt. Ian Hay Beith. 

“K(1),” which is the technical designa- 
tion of the first hundred thousand of Kitch- 
ener’s new troops, is fortunate in having 
found for the chronicler of its common joys 
and sorrows so gifted an essayist as Capt. 
Beith. With light touch and imaginative 
insight he tells the story of his battalion in 
such wise that these desultory papers, writ- 
ten hurriedly and in odd moments, acquire 
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a unity of their own, which needs no elab- 
orate analysis to discover: it is the tale of 
the transformation of an “awkward, shy, 
self-conscious mob” of dour Scots, most of 
them miners, into a codrdinated, disciplined 
regiment of professional soldiers. In this 
Capt. Beith only confirms what was noted 
months ago by the military expert of the 
Westminster Gazette, that these newly rais- 
ed legions of Lord Kitchener’s are no mere 
loosely knit congeries of amateurs, but have 
acquired in the best sense the spirit and 
demeanor of the professional soldier. And 
this applies to the amiable failings of Mr. 
Thomas Atkins as well as to his more ster- 
ling qualities. For instance, the ineradica- 
ble aversion of Thomas Atkins to fatigue 
duties has communicated itself to his young- 
er brother. To any call of strictly military 
duties, however arduous, he is quick to re- 
spond, but let him get a notion that what 
is required of him is in the nature of a 
“fatigue,” and he will shirk if he can. Here 
is Capt. Beith’s summary of the new type, 
which shows how it approximates to the 
old: 


He is quick to discover himself aggrieved, 
but is readily appeased if he feels that his 
officer is really doing his best for him, and 
that both of them are the victims of a higher 
power. On the other hand, he is often amaz- 
ingly cheerful under uncomfortable and de- 
pressing surroundings. He is growing quite 
fastidious, too, about his personal appearance 
when off duty. (You should see our quiffs 
on Saturdays!) He is quite incapable of 
keeping possession of his clothing, his boots, 
his rifle, his health, or anything that is his, 
without constant supervision and nurse-maid- 
ing. And that he is developing a strong bent 
towards the sentimental is evinced by the 
choruses that he sings in the gloaming and 
his taste in picture post-cards. 

He even passes the supreme test: 

He no longer gets drunk from habit. When 
he does so now it is because there were no 
potatoes at dinner, or because there has been 
a leak in the roof of his hut for a week and 
no one is attending to it, or because his wife 
is not receiving her separation allowance. Be- 
ing an inarticulate person, he finds getting 
drunk the simplest and most effective expedi- 
ent for acquainting the powers that be with 
the fact that he has a grievance. Formerly, 
the morning list of “drunks” merely reflected 
the nearness or remoteness of pay-day. Now 
it is a most reliable and invaluable barometer 
of the regimental atmosphere. 


To the making of this entity before it is 
worthy to take its place at the front and 
uphold in the battleline the traditions of 
one of the most famous regiments of the 
Brtish army go many diverse elements and 
much shuffling of places. The shirkers and 
confirmed drunkards are weeded out early 
in the game; Private McSlattery, trade- 
untonist and “weel kent in Clydebank” as a 
hard and independent citizen, must learn 
that to salute an officer Is not necessarily 
derogatory to self-respect; the efficient ex- 
boy scout rises rapidly in the non-commis- 
sioned ranks, and Private Dunshie, after 
various unfortunate experiments in labor- 
saving devices, at length achieves dignity 





and comparative leisure as the regimental 
chiropodist. 

We emphasize the unity which binds these 
sketches together at the expense of the epi- 
sodes which in every chapter provide capl- 
tal reading. The book is eminently quota- 
ble; has, indeed, been quoted freely in the 
press during its appearance ih Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and the constant humor is leav- 
ened with frequent touches of pathos. The 
first part of the volume, dealing with the 
seven weary months of the training of 
“K(1)” in England, is on the whole the 
more interesting, because this humdrum 
aspect of the life of the new troops has been 
less dwelt upon than their more spectacular 
adventures at the front; but the second part 
is equally well done, and certainly not less 
entertaining in style. We welcome it as ful- 
filling the conditional promise with which 
the first part closes, dependent as that was 
on “the course of history, and the present 
historian’s eye for cover,” and hope that 
the second promise, made at the end of the 
volume, after the description of the regi- 
ment’s glorious share in the offensive of last 
September, may as auspiciously be fulfilled, 
and that we may hear some time how “Major 
Kemp, Capt. Wagstaffe, Ayling, and Bobby 
Little, assisted by such veterans as Cor- 
poral Mucklewame, built up the regiment, 
with copious draughts and a fresh batch of 
subalterns, to its former strength.” 








A SPENSERIAN CONCORDANCE. 





A Concordance to the Poems of Edmund 
Spenser. Compiled and Edited by Charles 
Grosvenor Osgood. Published by the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. 


The concordance-maker is doubtless fre- 
quently assured that his patience is his only 
monument. But he rests quite content to 
be thus patronized by his “literary” breth- 
ren—and used. He knows, indeed, that, be- 
sides infinite patience, wide knowledge and 
delicate discrimination have gone to the 
work. This is especially true of the new 
“Spenser Concordance,” a giant of its kind. 
Here the material is peculiarly intractable, 
owing to the spelling, whimsical beyond or- 
dinary Elizabethan lengths, to produce which 
Spenser had, no doubt, an active conspirator 
in his printer. The difficulties are ingenious- 
ly met. The head-word is regularly indexed 
under the modern English spelling, with the 
quotations, below, chronologically, and in 
the spelling of the early editions. For this 
purpose the texts of Morris and of Dodge 
have been carefully collated, and the read- 
ings of Sélincourt’s Oxford edition, where 
they vary because of its use of the 1596 edi- 
tion of “Faerie Queene,” I-III, are also re 
corded. In cases where Spenser’s spelling is 
wide of modern practice it is entered as a 
head-word with a cross-reference, so that the 
most literal-minded can hardly go astray. 

Certain ways of concordance-makers will 
always seem a little strange to ordinary mor- 
tals. The habit of putting in one list all 





words written alike results in some strange 
bedfellows: bear (noun and verb), back (in 
all its senses); avail, meaning to lower and 
to suffice; whereas inflected forms, like bear- 
ing or bear’s, are often at several removes 
from their base. But this is necessitated by 
a strictly alphabetical arrangement, the pri- 
mary object of which is to permit the run- 
ning down of a given passage with the least 
effort. To distinguish subtly between mean- 
ings would end in all kinds of difficulties. 
As it is, it seems inconsistent that ey and 
aye should be lumped in one list, and be- 
gonne and sprong kept separate from begun 
and sprung, of which they are nothing but 
variant spellings. There should be an en- 
try, mone, the only spelling Spenser knows, 
with a cross-reference to moan. As in all 
concordances, of certain common words like 
is and but only partial, though representa- 
tive, lists are given. It is disappointing to 
find yes and yea treated in this way; for the 
older poets, where a distinction of some im- 
portance may have been intended, these 
words should be fully recorded. 

But it must not be thought that these de- 
cisions in the matter of arrangement (and, 
be it remembered, an editor must decide) 
greatly, if at all, interfere with the primary 
purpose of the book, its usefulness. It is 
made with great care and has functioned 
accurately wherever tested. The only error 
noted is wisht for wist, on page 968 (third 
entry under wist). 

Such a book has many uses besides the 
obvious one of an index of words, an aid to 
finding a desired passage. It is an index 
of what the poet had to say, of his ideas. It 
should be of inestimable use in the study, 
which ought now to be undertaken, of Spen- 
ser’s vocabulary, his “no language,” as Jon- 
son called it, and its sources in dialectical or 
literary inheritance. It will be conned no 
less by the student who wishes to find out 
what Milton meant when he placed Spenser, 
“sage and serious,” above Scotus or Aquinas. 

We take this volume as an earnest that 
the Carnegie Institution is going to do its full 
duty in the field of English literature. In 
this instance no pains have been spared. An 
admirable reproduction of the reputed por- 
trait of Spenser in the possession of the Rt. 
Hon. Lewis Harcourt forms the frontispiece. 





THE GENIUS OF THE COMMON LAW. 





Law and Its Administration. By Harlan F. 
Stone, LL.D., Dean of the School of Law, 
Columbia University. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $1.50 net. 

Our legal system has been the subject of 
much unfair criticism and of not a little 
unmeasured eulogy. On the one hand, it has 
been held up as “a crazy outfit”; on the oth- 
er, as “the perfection of human reason.” To 
one class of writers it is meet only for de- 
struction. To the other, it is sacrosanct, and 
all disparagement is impious. 

The author of the lectures before us does 
not belong to either of these classes. He 
finds in our legal institutions “the accumu- 
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lated wisdom and experience of our whole 
civilization,” and has an abiding faith in 
their beneficence. In them, he declares, “lies 
the assurance of our lives, liberty, property, 
and happiness.” However, he does not wor- 
ship the common law as a body of doctrine 
whieh is beyond criticism; nordoes he pretend 
that its administration has been free from 
repreach. Not only is it susceptible of im- 
provement, but it is constantly progressing 
and expanding to meet the changing needs 
of society. True, its rate of advancement 
is mot rapid. “The common law, if it would 
preserve its character as law, can only fol- 
low with cautious and somewhat tardy steps 
the sentiment of the community in order 
that ® may not mistake the false and the 
temporary for the real and the permanent.” 

Dean Stone frankly confesses to an “un- 
comfortable conviction” that justice is not 
the tmavariable outcome of a legal trial un- 
der present conditions. But occasional mis- 
carriages of justice do not justify the bitter 
condemnation often passed upon our system 
of law. They ought indeed to lead us “to 
inquire into the causes of failure, and to seek 
the remedy for defects” in our legal machin- 
ery. Such inquiry and search are made in 
the Jecture on Law Reform. It is a lecture 
worthy of careful study. It shows clearly 
that a true reformation even of our pro- 
ce@ural defects is not to be effected by legis- 
lattve waving of a magician’s wand, but by 
the alow process of “stimulating in the pub- 
lie mind the love of justice, of educating it 
as to the nature of law and the grave im- 
por@ance of delegating its administration 
only to those who are fit to bear that re 
spomslbility.” 

While Dean Stone is not an unquestion- 
ing eulogist of our judicial system, he is 
ready to defend it against unfair attacks. 
Courts may have been too conservative at 
times, but as a rule they have always been 
responsive to progress in the ethical stand- 
ards of the people whom they serve. He 
rejeets the charge that “our judges are not 
competent to administer justice, because 
they are not sufficiently familiar with life.” 
He declares that they have a better oppor- 
tumity to know the life of a community than 
most of their critics, and a larger fund of 
experience from which to draw. He adds: 
“When a judge declares law, he is controlled 
not by his untested beliefs, or enthusiasms 
about racial conditions, but by stubborn facts 
proven in court, and is sobered by the ever- 
present realization that by his judgment he 
is determining the rights of individuals 
whose case is being litigated before him. It 
is this which more than any other factor 
gives to the common law its toughness of 
fibre, its capacity to resist abrasion of social 
and legal theories which do not rest upon the 
solid foundation of established fact and hu- 
man experience.” 

Marked success as a legal practitioner and 
as a teacher of law does not necessarily fit 
one to expound the principles of the com- 
mos law to a lay audience. Dean Stone’s 
lectures, however, show that it has not dis- 
qualified him for such a task. On the other 





hand, the qualities of clear thinking, of thor- 
ough knowledge, and of lucid expression, 
which have won him eminence as a lawyer 
and teacher, enabled him to hold the atten- 
tion of his Cooper Union audiences, and 
make his exposition of the fundamental no- 
tions underlying our legal system simple, 
readable, and instructive. In no other pub- 
lication can the layman find a more inter- 
esting or satisfactory interpretation of the 
genius of the common law. 





Notes 





“Fulfilment,” by Emma Wolf, is announced 
for publication by Henry Holt & Co. on 
March 18. 


“By Motor to the Firing Line: An Artist's 
Notes and Sketches with the Armies of North- 
ern France,” by Walter Hale, is announced 
for publication shortly by the Century Co. 


Paul Elder & Co. announce for publication 
in April “The Great Spiritual Writers of 
America,” by George Hamlin Fitch. 


The following volumes are announced 
as forthcoming by Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
“Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine,” by 
Charles H. Sherrill; the “Autobiography” of 
Charles Francis Adams; “Historic Styles in 
Furniture,” by Virginia Robie; “The Revolu- 
tion in Virginia,” by H. J. Eckenrode; “Ves- 
per Talks to Girls,” by Laura A. Knott, and 
two volumes in the New Poetry series, Con- 
rad Aiken’s “Turns and Movies” and Walter 
Conrad Arensberg’s “Idols.” 





Dodd, Mead & Co. announce the following 
volumes for publication on March 18: “Wreck- 
age: A Play in Three Acts,” by J. Hartley 
Manners; “Captain Gardiner of the Interna- 
tional Police,” by Robert Allen; “Behind the 
Bolted Door?” by Arthur E. McFarlane; “My 
Harvest,” by Richard Whiteing; “Gibby of 
Clamshell Alley,” by Jasmine Stone Van 
Dresser; “Wake Up America,” by William R. 
Castle, ir.; “When Carey Came to Town,” by 
Edith Barnard Delano. 


Whatever effect the great war may have on 
literature as a self-conscious product, it has 
beyond question revealed in many unpre- 
tentious and untrained writers the ability to 
express themselves with vividness and sin- 
cerity. The shock of great events in which 
these writers have been participants has suf- 
ficed to bring out qualities of elemental sim- 
plicity and spontaneous expression which a 
sophisticated author might well envy. This 
artlessness, which has nevertheless the effect 
of high art, is to be found in many letters 
from the front, in the diaries of soldiers, etc. 
It appears in a marked degree in the diary- 
jottings of a young Princeton graduate, Mr. 
Edward D. Toland, who joined the French Red 
Cross shortly after the outbreak of the war 
and served in French hospitals and ambulance 
corps from September, 1914, to February, 1915. 
This diary, accompanied by many interesting 
photographs, has now been published under 
the title of “The Aftermath of Battle” (Mac- 
millan; $1 net). In it the writer has recorded 
in unadorned fashion his daily experiences as 
hewer of wood, drawer of water, assistant at 





operations, or whatever else he may have hap- 
pened to be for the nonce. It all has the in- 
delible stamp of fresh experience and comes 
to the reader like first-hand reality. Opera- 
tions and the nursing of the wounded naturally 
receive most attention. Repulsive details are 
not epared, though, to offset that, there is a 
plentiful sprinkling of picturesque and hu- 
morous incidents. Mr. Toland seldom gen- 
eralizes or pronounces judgment. One gets 
the impression, however, of a certain panicky 
inefficiency on the part of the French at the 
outset, followed by an ever increasing orderti- 
ness and competence. Mr. Owen Wister has 
written a characteristic introduction to the 
book, in which he praises the services of Mr. 
Toland and a host of other Americans who 
have helped “to remove the stain which was 
cast over all Americans when we were in- 
vited to be neutral in our opinions while de- 
mocracy in Europe was being strangled to 
death.” 

Owen Johnson's “The Spirit of France” (Lit- 
tle, Brown; $1.35) begins with impressions of 
the trenches and ends with an interview with 
Joffre, and a general international survey. Mr. 
Johnson had remarkable facilities, even to 
the doubtful privilege of crawling in a min- 
ing tunnel. He is, perhaps, most successful 
in indicating the extraordinary mixture of 
town, trench, and morass which the trenches 
are. One pictures them erroneously as most- 
ly in open country. The picture of the hum- 
ble workers clinging to their homes and pur- 
suing their routine work between the batteries 
is also just and vivid. These are the new 
slants of vision afforded by the author, and 
here photographic cuts and Mr. Hale’s excel- 
lent drawings ably abet his pen. For the 
rest, the book is not very different from its 
numerous class, and it would have been more 
gracious, and possibly more just, to eulogtze 
the moral fortitude of France, without using 
England as foil. 

“Women, World War and Permanent Peace” 
(San Francisco: J. J. Newbegin), by Mra. May 
Wright Sewall, is an account of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Women Workers held at 
San Francisco, July 4-17, 1915, in connection 
with the Panama Exposition. The inception 
of the idea and the work of organization are 
fully described. Then follows a verbatim re- 
port of the proceedings, even the invocations 
and hymns being reproduced in full. A char- 
acteristic address by Mr. Bryan on woman 
suffrage in its relation to the cause of peace 
occupies the culminating point in the pro- 
gramme. Apparently the only thing omitted 
is a speech by Mrs. Philip Snowden, an Eng- 
lish delegate, which was withheld from publli- 
cation at her request. This gap somewhat 
piques the curiosity of the reader, who is 
tempted to imagine something spicier than the 
slightly monotonous repetition of excellent 
sentiments which he encounters elaewhere in 
the book. The resolutions adopted at the con- 
clusion of the conference recommend among 
other things the use of such textbooks in 
the schools as will diminish jingoism and in- 
duce loyalty to an international ideal. There 
is a short preface by Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser in her new book, “Storied 
Italy” (Dodd, Mead; $3.50), shows her famillar 
gifts of vivacity and sentiment. Persona! 
reminiscence and historical revival, descrip- 
tion, allusion, and comment blend in a liter- 
ary product that is almost invariably begui!- 
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ing. Naturally the manner has occasional 
longueurs, and there is some abuse of the 
zigzag, but usually the author carries it off 
triumphantly, quite as if it were so much 
good talk. The recent Papal conclaves and 
the earthquake in the Abruzzi are the most 
topical subjects. Mrs. Fraser is especially 
happy in tracing the haps and mishaps of 
cosmopolitan families. Here the ghost ap- 
pears as of right. The longest sketch in the 
volume treats of the fourteenth-century saint, 
Francesca Romana. The weakest and the only 
dull sketch to us is the attempt to “visualize” 
the Angevin lords of Italy. There are a few 
illustrations. 





— 


The muckraker and the dissatisfied reformer 
and the pessimistic progressive have, during 
these recent years, made such a din in our 
ears that it is a relief and a much-needed 
encouragement to come upon a group of books 
such as the Social Betterment series, which 
undertakes to tell us, not what we ought to 
do, but what has actually been done—to de- 
scribe, as Prof. Shailer Mathews, the editor of 
the series, puts it, the “steady advance” that 
“has been made in correcting evils and in es- 
tablishing laws, institutions, and precedents 
looking toward the genuine improvement of 
social conditions.” It is fortunate that the late 
Professor Henderson, of Chicago University, 
distinguished as few American professors have 
been for his rare combination of scholarship, 
practical wisdom, and public spirit, was able 
to finish, just before his death, one of the 
volumes of this series. Its title, “Citizens in 
Industry” (Appleton; $1.50), gives little idea 
of its purpose, which is to present a “sum- 
mary of the efforts that are actually being 
made to better the situation of the wage earn- 
ers throughout the world.” Most of the vol- 
ume is devoted to a study of what is tech- 
nically known as “welfare work”—which Pro- 
fessor Henderson defines as “a form of vol- 
untary activity of employers for the better- 
ment of conditions of employees, by methods 
which are not yet incorporated in legal in- 
stitutions.” The principles underlying wel- 
fare work are discussed with great wisdom. 
On the one hand, it must not be based on 
sentiment alone or carried to such an extent 
as to discourage investment; it must be justi- 
fled by solid returns to the employer tn the 
form of increased efficiency on the part of 
the employee. “Under what conditions,” asks 
Dr. Henderson, “is welfare work advisable 
from the standpoint of pecuniary advantage 
to the employer, and therefore most likely to 
be extended?” And his answer is: “In any 
case where the increased efficiency and prod- 
uct cover, or more than cover, the cost.” On 
the other hand, the workman must be made 
to understand that the measures taken for 
his welfare are not to be regarded by any 
one as a charity, but as a “business propos!- 
tion.” After considering in some detail the 
situation and its problems and the general 
principles of a real solution, Professor Hender- 
son proceeds, throughout the remainder of his 
volume, to describe the various kinds of wel- 
fare work that have been tried, and the vary- 
ing degrees of success that have been achiev- 
ed, and the examples are presented with a 
richness of empirical detail and a care in se- 
lection of the relevant that make the book 
most instructive. The author has had in mind 
the practical application of his principles to 
particular cases; and not only the soctologist 
and social worker, but the employer, most of 
all, should find the volume of real assistance 








as an actual guide in the concrete problems of 
labor and capital. 


An interesting book in more ways than one 
is Dr. William Healy’s and Mary T. Healy's 
“Pathological Lying, Accusation and Swin- 
dling” (Little, Brown; $2.50). It is “the first 
of a series of Monograph Supplements to the 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
which is published in Chicago as the official 
organ of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology.” Dr. Healy is the di- 
rector of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute 
of Chicago, now associated with the Juvenile 
Court, and through it he sees each year about 
2,000 youthful delinquents. Itis upon the great 
mass of empirical evidence thus obtained, and 
particularly upon twenty-seven carefully se- 
lected cases, that the book under review is 
chiefly based, though the authors present also 
an analysis of the entire literature of the 
subject—practically all of which comes from 
Germany or France. Pathological lying is 
defined as “falsification entirely disproportion- 
ate to any discernible end in view, engaged in 
by a person who, at the time of observation, 
cannot definitely be declared insane, feeble- 
minded, or epileptic.” It is thus a definite 
pathological phenomenon, to be distinguished 
from insanity on the one hand, and from 
“normal” lying on the other, and as such de- 
serves separate consideration and a name of 
its own (pseudologia phantastica the German 
Gelehrte call it). The twenty-seven cases 
studied occupy the bulk of the volume, being 
presented in great detail; and if sometimes 
unpleasant, at other times they make very in- 
teresting reading. Some of the lies related 
are genuine works of art, evincing on the part 
of the accomplished liar no small degree of 
literary and histrionic ability. And in almost 
every case it seems to be art for art’s sake. 


Each of the cases studied was subjected to 
medical examination and psychological tests, 
and so far as possible the heredity and the 
social and physical environment of the youth- 
ful offender, from his birth up, were investigat- 
ed in detail and are carefully recorded. The 
results of the study as a basis for generaliza- 
tion are sometimes instructive, sometimes dis- 
appointing. Both the medical and the psy- 
chological tests failed to discover anything 
abnormal or notably unusual as an invariable 
or even common accompaniment of pathologti- 
cal lying—except, indeed, “a deep-set ego- 
centricism.” Heredity is an important influ- 
ence in a great deal of pathological lying; not 
indeed that the tendency to lie is itself in- 
herited, but that the Har usually comes from 
a stock showing defects of various sorts. The 
first appearance of the failing is sometimes 
traceable to some emotional crisis, but as a 
rule its rise is quite insidious; and almost in- 
variably its origin is to be found far back in 
childhood. Evil social and physical influences 
of various sorts, of course, play their part in 
producing the liar; and (as was to be ex- 
pected) sexual irregularities are exceedingly 
common in the life of the pathologtcal liar. 
Sex, too (as well as sexuality), is an important 
element, for the proportion of female lars is 
strikingly high. But the most common char- 
acteristic of the cases studied—and this holds 
true of the German and French literature 
upon the subject as well as of Dr. Healy's 
observations—is a kind of artistic impulse for 
mythologizing quite similar to the impulse for 
literary creation in normal people. “The co- 
ercive impulse for self-expression, with an 











accompanying feeling of desire and dissatis- 
faction, plays a similar part in both.” It is 
for this reason that our authors quote with 
approval the suggestion made quite seriously 
by one of the German authorities, that per- 
haps the best form of treatment for the patho- 
logical liar is to put him into the newspaper 
business, where his peculiar talents will have 
free and lawful play. In the matter of prog- 
nosis and treatment, however, it is really too 
early to do more than throw out suggestions, 
and little is said of the subject in this book. 


In “Conduct and the Supernatural” (Long- 
mans; $2.25 net), Mr. L. S. Thornton (“of the 
Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield; and 
late scholar of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge”) has brought us a sample of pre- 
Victorian theology and ethics which has an 
odd ring in these very untheological days. 
The aim of the book “is to examine the 
grounds which have been put forward of re- 
cent years for rejecting the Christian way of 
life, and to criticise the various systems which 
have been proposed by way of substitute”; and 
especially “to show that in the search for the 
foundations of conduct one is driven from 
the natural to the supernatural.” The method 
by which this is done consists, first of all, 
in examining the ethical views of Nietzsche, 
John Davidson, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. 
Wells. When these have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, the conclusion 
is at once announced that all “naturalistic” 
ethics have been proved untenable and that 
all morality must therefore be based upon 
religion. And by “religion,” Mr. Thornton 
of course means the religigpn miraculously re- 
vealed to and preserved within and taught 
by the One Church. “The whole attitude of 
men and women towards moral questions will. 
if the Church has been right, resolve itself 
into a choice between obedience to a moral 
law grounded upon revealed religion on the 
one hand, and a self-made subjective morality 
founded on Naturalism on the other.” To be 
sure, Mr. H. S. Chamberlain has tried to up- 
hold the astounding view that Christian moral- 
ity may be a natural growth, not dependent 
on revelation; but Mr. Chamberlain is at once 
refuted by the proof that his views of the Fall 
are Pelagian and that in many other ways 
he is quite unorthodox. Having thus disposed 
of all man-made ethical systems, the author 
leads the way into a long and learned discus- 
sion of the true and theologocal basis and 
structure of morality—a discussion into which 
the reader of this note will probably not care 
to follow him. 


Of late years it has become a fashion to 
hold “conferences” on higher education upon 
such occasions as the inauguration of a col- 
lege or university head—and both perfunctory 
and inchoate many of these “conferences” 
have been. One of unusual definiteness of 
character was arranged last year by Presi- 
dent William H. Crawford, of Allegheny Col- 
lege, for the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of that institu- 
tion; and the papers there read now appear 
under the title “The American College” (Holt; 
$1.25 net). Six of them deal with the pro- 
gramme of the typical college as opposed to 
the university, Presidents Faunce and Thwing 
each writing one. Three, by John H. Finley, 
President Few, of Trinity College, and Presi- 
dent Slocum, of Colorado College, treat the 
present standing and probable future of the 
small college in the East, South, and West, 
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respectively; and two, by President Meikle- 
john and Commissioner Claxton, deal with 
the achievements of the American college. 
There is much of the platitudinous in some of 
the addresses, and their generalized views 
never clash. But all are informed by a vivid 
faith in the small college, and the papers by 
Presidents Finley, Few, and Slocum present a 
strong groundwork of fact for this faith. 


A collection of those documentary sources 
which are of evident value to the student of 
the history of education in America has been 
made in “State and County School Adminis- 
tration: Volume II, A Source Book,” by El- 
wood P. Cubberly and Edward C. Elliott (Mac- 
millan). Volume I of the same work, a text- 
book of principles, is in preparation. The 700 
pages of this first division contain public pa- 
pers relating to the disposal of national and 
State lands for school purposes, beginning with 
the ordinance of 1787 and ending with the 
Agricultural Extension act of 1914; papers re- 
lating to Federal agencies for education, as 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the Bureau of Education; relating to 
State educational administration, and to coun- 
ty, town, and district school systems. There 
is also a selection of reports and studies con- 
cerning methods of financing the school sys- 
tem, and the governmental control of school 
buildings, texts, and supplies; concerning 
school sanitation, and concerning special rela- 
tions between the State and delinquent or de- 
fective children. Even the relation of the 
church to the schools is covered, and there 
are documents upon such non-State agencies 
as the Carnegie Foundation and General Edu- 
cation Board. The volume, in short, contains 
the most authoritative data for sources upon 
the multitude of questions involved in edu- 
cational administration, carefully arranged and 
edited. 


Economists; can gauge their loss by the death 
of Edward Van Dyke Robinson from the study 
of “Early Economic Conditions and the De- 
velopment of Agriculture in Minnesota,” 
which he prepared while still professor at the 
University of Minnesota, and which appears 
in the series of studies in the social sciences 
of the University. The author had proposed 
at first to put his work into the form of a 
statistical atlas, and, though he changed his 
plan to include a considerable text, he has 
provided a wealth of illustrative material in 
the form of maps, charts, and tables, such 
as no other book of the kind has ever had. 
The monograph is a model of critical and 
constructive scholarship, and as an example 
of sound method should have an influence 
extending far beyond the bounds of local in- 
terests. 


To judge by the treatment, the character of 
the illustrations, and the appendix, Thomas 
Whiffen’s “The Northwest Amazons” (Duf- 
field; $3 net) is evidently intended to be taken 
as a scientific treatise on the tribes of this 
region. It is simply another book on the 
Amazon country written by a traveller with 
scientific aspirations rather than with scien- 
tific training. The descriptions of the people, 
their industries, and their mode of living are 
carefully recorded, but many of the explana- 
tions of the data are open to questicn. To 
the anthropologist the principal interest nat- 
urally centres in the Appendix, where there 
is a discussion of the physical characteristics. 





Here the reader finds with surprise that the 
author confesses that he did not know the) 


correct way of taking measurements of the 
head, stature, etc. “I had no callipers,” he 
writes, “and the breadth in all cases is ap- 
proximate only, taken from point to point 
where it was individually greatest, not where, 
as I subsequently discovered, scientific mea- 
surement decrees.” It seems inexcusable that 
a traveller who announces himself a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society and of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute should not 
have availed himself of the excellent guides 
to scientific observation published by these 
two societies. Capt. Whiffen's book contains 
two maps, some excellent illustrations, and 
a useful index. 


Maud Morrison Frank's “Great Authors in 
Their Youth” (Holt; $1.25) is a book of nar- 
rative simply and well done. Scott, Steven- 
son, Thackeray, Dickens, the Brownings, Ten- 
nyson—eleven of these great and _ kindly 
lights altogether. Think of the Fleet Street 
of Thackeray. To the mind empty of its 
history not much of a street; the Cock Tav- 
ern was not imposing, Temple Bar was a posi- 
tively stingy little pile, but the Temple was 
a full volume, a queer labyrinth builded 
of immortal stuff, with Oliver Goldsmith lying 
under a casual stone. From the gardens 
there, well hidden, not vast nor grand, Pen- 
dennis recovering from his fever due to Fanny 
Bolton, the black-eyed, the illiterate, could not 
look out upon Cleopatra's Needle, but he could 
look down upon the Lord Mayor's show. Does 
the reader remember how either the Artful 
Dodger or Charley Bates ran through twists 
and turns of streets until the distance seem- 
ed as far as to Egypt, though really it must 
have been less than two miles? Here are the 
men who trod those ways; and moreover 
Sectt knew the splendors, and the matters 
that were not splendors, of heaven-kissing 
Edinburgh. How his rusty old lawyers did 
sparkle and tipple! It is good to have this 
book. There is no end to the memories that 
it awakens. 





An American bibliographer of note, Mr. 
George Watson Cole, has recently printed in 
the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America (Volume IX) an essay on the sub- 
ject of “Book-Collectors as Benefactors of 
Public Libraries,” in which he sets forth with 
charm and insight the benefits conferred on 
his own and future generations by the col- 
lector of books. Nor does Mr. Cole use the 
term “book-collector” in a narrow sense; the 
bibliophile, the dilettante, and the scholar are 
all included. But for the book-collector the 
resources of the world’s great libraries would 
be infinitely less than they now are. Al- 
though books are often gathered with little 
thought beyond the immediate joys of the 
chase, Providence has usually been kind in 
shaping a course towards some public institu- 
tion, where the treasures will be of service 
to those who care to make use of them. The 
Grenville collection in the British Museum 
represents the garnerings of forty years of 
an accomplished scholar and bibliographer, 
and the expenditure of many thousands of 
pounds. Yet England's great storehouse be- 
came its final resting-place, in 1847; and Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, the librarian, was able to 
say with truth that, “with the exception of 
the Collection of His Majesty George the 
Third, the Library of the British Museum has 
never received an accession so important in 
every respect as the Collection of the Right 
Honorable Thomas Grenville.” In this coun- 





try we recall with satisfaction that the col- 
lections of Mr. Lenox, Mr. Brown, and Mr. 
Ayer, to name only a few, have gone to li- 
braries which are in all essentials public, 
there to become lasting monuments to the 
donors and benefactions for all time. As Mr. 
Cole points out, women, with few exceptiona 
have been the enemies of books when gather- 
ed in large numbers; and it is unpleasant to 
remember such acts as that committed by 
Lady Balcarres when she wantonly destroy- 
ed, or permitted to be destroyed, during the 
absence of her son in the West Indies, a no- 
ble collection brought together by many gen- 
erations of Lindsaysa. As an offset to this 
horrid picture (and not to be too hard on our 
wives and mothers), we may recall with dis- 
tinct satisfaction the enthusiastic and dis- 
criminating bibliophile, Miss Frances’ Rich- 
ardson Currer, who collected a remarkable 
library in the first half of the last century. 
Our dry old friend, Dibdin, dedicated his 
“Bibliographical Tour” to her, and was able 
to say that she was “at the head of all! fe- 
male collectors in Europe.” One hundred 
copies of Mr. Cole’s paper were reprinted for 
private distribution. Seven excellent portraits 
of well-known bibliophiles, including James 
Lenox, A. H. Huth, and E. D. Church, add 
not a little to the attractiveness of the study. 


Largely through the constructive ability of 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, the Library of Con- 
gress has developed into an institution of 
which we are justly proud, or ought to be. 
Twenty years ago it was, of course, rich fn 
materials, but they had not been rendered 


sufficiently fluid to make them useful in a very 
large sense. The Library's activities are no 
longer circumscribed; they are nation-wide. 


The “Report of the Librarian of Congress” 
(Government Printing Office) for the year 
ending June 30, 1915, is a record of real if 
not wholly satisfying achievement. The bust- 
ness details of the “Report” will not find a 
place in this note. During the year the Li- 
brary received Henry Harrisse’s bequest of 
a complete set of his own writings, annotat- 
ed, with maps, manuscripts, and miscellane- 
ous books on related subjects. This is a small 
but choice collection. Two hundred and three 
of the volumes and pamphiets are from the 
pen of Harrisse himself. He was, as every 
historical scholar knows, a slashing contro- 
versialist, and will long be remembered for his 
able and vigorous writings on the discovery 
of America and kindred topics. This is prob- 
ably the only complete set of his works in 
existence, and, fortunately, it is greatly en- 
riched by the author's autograph notes. Of 
printed books, there are in the Harrisse col- 
lection two of excessive rarity: “Hiblicotheca 
Barlowiana” (New York, 1864), descriptive of 
the rare Americana in the library of S. L. M. 
Barlow, one of only four copies printed; and 
the “Letters of Christopher Columbus De- 
scribing His First Voyage to the Western 
Hemisphere” (New York, 1865), one of ten 
copies. Among the miscellaneous items are 
an autograph letter of Peter Martyr d'Anghi- 
era, and a copy of-Antonio de Remesal's “His- 
toria General de las Indias Occidentales”’ 
(Madrid, 1620). The Harrisse maps are also 
said to be notable. 








No very large gifts of books were received 
during the year, the largest being 314 vol- 
umes from Mra. Ridgely Hunt, chiefly Italian 
works. The increase by purchase in the seo- 
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tions of English drama and rare first edi- | 


tions was satisfactory, and the manuscript 
collections were largely augmented by gift 
and otherwise. In the maps division, particu- 
larly, the Great War has made itself felt, 
for it has curtailed, in a marked degree, the 
acquisition of rare material, procurable for 
the most part in Europe. The death of Mr. 
Arthur J. Parsons, chief of the Division of 
Prints, was a distinct loss. “Himself a con- 
noisseur,” says Dr. Putnam, “he could speak 
to connoisseurs in their own language. As- 
sociated with societies and institutions engag- 
ed in the promotion of the arts, he could 
mediate with authority between their service 
and ours. He established methods by which 
our duplicate prints were made available for 
exhibit and study at a distance. Applying to 
the collection itself those nice discriminations 
of taste and of feeling which are the due of 
art, he not merely brought to the surface 
what was worthy in it, but invested this with 
an atmosphere.” 


“To Your Dog and to My Dog” (Houghton 
Mifflin; $1 net) is a pleasing little anthology 
compiled by Mr. Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, who 
has a great fondness for dogs. They have 
been his constant companions for fifty years, 
and he has studied them sympathetically. There 
are only thirty-two poems in the volume, but 
it would be difficult to select an equal num- 
ber more appealing. To be sure, many of the 
old favorites are missing, as was to be ex- 
pected in so limited a compilation. Sir Walter 
Scott, Matthew Arnold, Kipling, and Gilder 
are represented. The book should prove at- 
tractive to all lovers of dogs, whether the 
canine pedigree be long or short. Mr. Kin- 
nicutt’s introduction is in the form of a letter 
to the “dear dogs.” The blank pages between 
the poems will afford an opportunity to write 
down other poems, or to insert cuttings from 
newspapers and magazines. A photograph of 
your dog, if you are so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one, can be pasted in the panel provided 
for that purpose on the front cover. 


Charles C. Nott, father of Judge Charles C. 
Nott, of the Court of General Sessions, died 
in New York on March 6. Mr. Nott was ap- 
pointed to the United States Board of Claims 
by Abraham Lincoln, and became Chief Jus- 
tice of the Board during President Clevéland’s 
second administration. He retired in 1905, 
after forty years of service. Mr. Nott was 
born on September 16, 1827, and attended 
Union College. After his graduation he came 
to New York city and entered the law firm 
of Clarkson, Nott & Potter. Williams Col- 
lege conferred on him the degree of LL.D. in 
1874. During the Civil War he enlisted as a 
private in the Fifth Iowa Cavalry, and was 
wounded in battle In Tennessee. Subsequent- 
ly he served as colonel of the 176th New York 
Volunteer Regiment. Captured as a prisoner 
of war in Brashear, La., in June, 1863, Col. 
Nott lay thirteen months in a Texas prison 
camp and was finally discharged because of 
ill health. Mr. Nott was the author of “Me- 
chanics’ Lien Laws,” “Sketches of the War,” 
“Sketches of Prison Camps,” “The Seven 
Great Hymns of the Medi@val Church,” and 
“The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught, New 
York.” He was a valued contributor to the 
early nmumbers of this journal, and in the 
semi-centennial issue of the Nation, in July, 
last year, renewed an old connection with an 





article of reminiscences, 
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EXPERIMENTS IN HEREDITY. 








The Mechanism of Mendelian Heredity. By 
T. H. Morgan, A. H. Sturtevant, H. J. Mul- 
ler, and C. B. Bridges, of the Department 
of Zoélogy, Columbia University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $4 net. 


As recent advances in experimental biol- 
ogy show that Mendel’s theory of heredity, 
which was announced just fifty years ago, 
has completely revolutionized our concep- 
tion of inheritance, scholars will ever re- 
gret that its author, the modest and in- 
genious priest, could not have died in a 
knowledge of his just fame. 

Mendel’s great principles were established 
by careful experiments in crossing peas, 
which were grown in the quiet of his clois- 
ter-garden at Briinn, in Austria, but his 
brilliant work had the misfortune to be 
submerged in the transactions of an ob- 
secure scientific society, and was practically 
unknown until rediscovered in 1900. Since 
that time his experimental results have 
been subjected to the most rigid tests, and 
have not been found wanting. It is now 
confidently predicted that Mendel’s law will 
be found to apply to most other plants, and 
to animals as well as to man. 

Mendel’s work proved that hereditary 
characters behaved as independent units, 
which might be dominant in any individual, 
but which were invariably sifted out and 
segregated when that individual was cross- 
ed with any other, and the hybrid children 
of the pair were permitted to inbreed. The 
sifting of such characters took place among 
the grandchildren in a definite ratio, ex- 
pressed as 1: 2: 1, one representing the 
pure dominant character of one grand-par- 
ent, one the pure recessive character of the 
other, while two resembled the hybrid 
parents. These two hybrid grandchildren 
tend to split up in all subsequent filial gen- 
erations, and in the same ratio, which may 
be expressed as 3: 1, that is, three-fourths 
of the children in a given generation always 
show the dominant character. 

The well-printed and handsomely illus- 
trated volume under review is intended pri- 
marily for the student of genetics, and the 
various chapter-headings—such as Men- 
delian Segregation and the Chromosomes, 
Types of Mendelian Heredity, Linkage, Sex 
Inheritance, The Chromosomes as Bearers 
of Heredity-Material, Multiple  Allelo- 
morphs, and the like—appeal mainly to the 
specialist in Mendelian heredity. 

Previous to the brilliant researches of 
Professor Morgan and his students, who 
bred the fruit-fly (Drosophila ampelophila) 
by the thousand in milk bottles, at Colum- 
bla University, for more than five years, only 
a small amount of experimental evidence 
had been published which supported the be 
lief that the chromosomes of the reproduc 
tive cells were the bearers of the Mendelian 





factors. 





The authors state Mendel’s Law im the 
following terms: “The units contributed by 
two parents separate in the germ cells of 
the offspring, without having any influence 
on each other.” It is an established fact 
that the sperm, or male reproductive ele- 
ment of plants and animals, contains a defi- 
nite number of chromosomes, and that the 
egg of the same species carries the same 
number. Accordingly, when a sperm unites 
with an egg in fertilization, the fertilized 
product, or zygote, will contain a double 
number of chromosomes, which promptly ar- 
range themselves in pairs; the process of 
development then begins, and with the di- 
vision of the egg into two parts every 
chromosome also divides, so that each daugh- 
ter-cell retains a double set of chromosomes. 
The same process, moreover, continues in all 
subsequent cell-divisions, so that every body- 
cell of any adult plant or animal contains a 
double number of chromosomes, that is, dou- 
ble that of either ovum or sperm. The germ- 
cells, at an early stage, also possess chromo- 
somes in double sets; but in the ceurse of 
their growth, prior to their complete dif- 
ferentiation, these chromosomes unite in 
pairs, and a different kind of division takes 
place; no splitting occurs, but each chromo- 
somal pair separates in such a manner that 
every mature egg and sperm possesses one- 
half the double number. In regard to this 
condition, the authors state that the be 
havior of the chromosomes parallels that 
of the Mendelian units, for in the germ-cells 
each unit, derived from the father, separates 
from the corresponding unit, derived from 
the mother. These units which represent 
structural parts that are believed to segre- 
gate in the germ-cells, and control develop- 
ment, are called “factors,” and the two fac- 
tors of any pair are described as allelo- 
morphs” of each other, each representing 
one of a pair of mutually exclusive qualities 
while their separation in the germ-cells is 
technically known as “segregation.” 

It was early found that all the factors car- 
ried by the same chromosome had a ten- 
dency to remain together, and that the num- 
ber of inheritable characters for each indl- 
vidual would be large in comparison with 
the number of chromosomal pairs. Therefore 
it was assumed that we should expect to find 
not only independent behavior among these 
pairs, but also that hereditary characters 
were linked together in groups. The dis- 
covery of this character-linkage was made 
in 1906 by Bateson and Punnett in experi- 
ments upon the sweet pea. Only a few cases 
of coupling had been mentioned previous to 
1910, when Professor Morgan noticed that 
in his cultures of the fruit-fly a large num- 
ber of characters appeared by mutation; 
since these animals reproduce with great 
rapidity, he was able in a short time to in- 
vestigate over a hundred characters, which 
were found to be inherited in four groups. It 
was further discovered that the germ-cells 
of this fly possessed four pairs of chromo- 
somes, which bore a relation to the factor- 
groups; thus between these groups and the 
chromosomes themselves there appeared to 
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When a mutant fiy-stock with vestigial 
wings was mated with a wild fly with long 
wings, long wings were dominant over the 
vestigial character, which in the second 
generation gave the Mendelian ratio of 3 : 1. 
Again, when an “eyeless” mutant was mated 
to a normal fly, the progeny showed the 
normal eye dominant to the eyeless state, 
and since this character pertained to the 
fourth group, it was assumed to belong also 
to the fourth pair of chromosomes. These 
illustrations serve to show how the authors 
were able to determine the possible factors 
of each chromosome. 

The inheritance of sex was found to de- 
pend upon the following conditions: the 
female possesses in each of her germ-cells 
two chromosomes of one sort, designated as 
“X,” or XX-chromosomes; but after fertiliza- 
tion, when these bodies are segregated, only 
one X-chromosome is left in each egg. The 
germ-cells of the male, on the other hand, 
are of two kinds, one possessing a single X- 
chromosome and the other a chromosome of 
a different order, designated as “Y.” Ac- 
cordingly, considering only the chromosomes 
of the nuclei, if an egg (X) is fertilized by 
the sperm (Y), the resulting individual will 
be a male (XY), but if the egg (X) is fer- 
tilized by the sperm (X), an individ- 
ual (XX) of the female sex will be 
produced. The Y-chromosome is according- 
ly present only in the male, but X-chromo- 
somes may be passed not only from one fe 
male to another, but also from male to fe- 
male and from female to male. 


It was also discovered that certain factors, 
called “sex-linked” characters, follow the X- 
chromosomes. To illustrate: if a wild red- 
eyed female fruit-fly is mated to a white- 
eyed male, the progeny will be all red-eyed, 
because red is dominant over white, and the 
sexes will be equal in number; but if the 
progeny are allowed to inbreed, the next 
generation will show three reds to one white, 
and all white-eyed flies will be males. Now, 
if a reciprocal cross is made, that is, if a 
wild red-eyed male be crossed with a white 
eyed female, the descendants in the second 
generation will show red and white dis- 
tributed equally in both sexes. These re- 
sults show the behavior of sex-linked char- 
acters for eye-color, when only one pair of 
factors is involved. To illustrate further, 
when dealing with two or more pairs of such 
factors: if a gray fly with vestigiai wings is 
crossed with a long-winged ebony fly, the 
progeny have long wings and gray bodies, 
but when these are inbred four types are pro- 
duced, showing the behavior of two pairs of 
factors which reside in different chromo- 
somes. A further experiment indicates the in- 
heritance of three types of factors that lie in 
different chromosomes: an ebony eyeless fly 
was mated to a vestigial stock, and the off- 
spring were normal, but when these were 
inbred, eight types of progeny were obtained. 
The same phenomenon was observed for 
more than three pairs of chromosomes and 
the number of types of germ-cells that were 





most animals and plants the number of 
chromosomes is higher than in Drosophila, 
and the number of pairs of factors which 
show independent assortment is consequent- 
ly increased. It is interesting to notice the 
number of chromosomes, which has been de 
termined for the germ-cells of the following 
forms: in the snail (Heliz hortensis), 22; in 
the potato beetle, 18; in man, probably, 24; 
in the mouse, 20; in cotton, 28; in the four- 
o’clock, 16; in the garden pea, 7; in corn, 
20; in the evening primrose, 7; in night- 
shade, 36; in tobacco, 24; in the tomato, 
12; in wheat, 8. 

Following the law of geometrical increase, 
when one pair of chromosomes contains 2 
factors, two will have 4, and three 8, but 
with ten pairs of chromosomes in any cross 
the number of factors mounts to 1,094, while 
from twenty chromosomal] pairs in the first 
hybrid, we should expect over a million pos- 
sible kinds of germplasm. Moreover, the 
number of combinations which two sets of 
germ-cells may produce through fertiliza- 
tion is extended to an enormous degree. 
Such considerations suggest the unrivalled 
complexity of the processes which the 
mechanism of inheritance entails, and which 
have their seat in bodies that move with 
freedom within the compass of a microscopic 
cell. From this point of view also we can 
understand the absence of identical individ- 
uals in such mixed types as the human race 
affords. When we further consider the large 
number of factors which may reside in each 
chromosome, the chance of identity be 
tween individuals is reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. 

It is an established fact in biology that no 
trait will develop without its proper en- 
vironmental complex, and that traits may 
differ with the kind of environment: thus, it 
was found that flies, when kept at low tem- 
peratures, produced supernumerary legs, 
while such a mutation under normal condi- 
tions was rare. Evidence from cytology, ex- 
perimental embryology, and regeneration 
shows that all the different cells of the body 
receive the same hereditary factors. These 
are not sorted out, each to its appropriate 
cell, in such a manner that only the factors 
for color go to the pigment cells, or those 
for wing-shape to the cells of the wing, but 
such differentiation is due to the cumulative 
effect of the regional differences in the egg 
and embryo, which react with the factorial 
background that is the same in every cell. 

The tendency for factors to stay together 
in chromosomes is called “linkage,” while the 
process of interchange of factors from one 
chromosome to another is known as “cross- 
ing over.” Experiment proves that the 
amount of crossing over is independent of 
the way in which the factors enter the in- 
dividual fly, and that in certain sex-linked 
characters the crossing takes place in the 
female, but not in the male. 

As to the mechanism of the crossing-over 
of characters, it is suggested that, in the 
early stages of growth of the germ-cells, unit- 








ing chromosomes twist around each other 
as they come together in such a way that 
a given one can exchange parts with its 
mate. Now, the chance that such a pro- 
cess of crossing over will occur between any 
two points on the chromosome should be 
the greater the greater the distance be 
tween such points, and if the Mendelian fac 
tors lie along the chromosomes, the amount 
of crossingover between them will depend 
on their distance from one another. 

In studying the inheritance of sex the au- 
thors found that a dominant male trans- 
mitted his dominant sex-linked factor only 
to his daughters, for if a red-eyed female 
be mated to a white-eyed male, the offspring 
are all red-eyed; when these are inbred the 
female offspring have red eyes; but a divi- 
sion occurs in the males, one-half of them 
being white-eyed and the other half red- 
eyed. Thus, in such a case, a grandfather 
transmits a visible character to one-half of 
his grandsons, but to none of his grand- 
daughters; on the other hand, when a white- 
eyed female was bred to a red-eyed male, 
the female progeny was red-eyed and the 
males white-eyed, and upon further inter- 
breeding red and white females and males 
were produced in equal numbers. Such ex- 
periments show that the factor for white 
eyes is carried by the sex-chromosomes, and 
this behavior is in accord with the Inher- 
itance of color-blindness in man. In the lan- 
guage of students of heredity those charac- 
teristics that differ in both sexes are called 
“sex limited,” while those which determine 
sex are known as “sex factors.” 

The old ideas that sex was determined 
by the mental attitude of the mother before 
the birth of her child, by food, or by any 
attributes of the environment, such as are 
produced by wars or famine, receive no sup- 
port from modern students of genetics. Al} 
experimental data at present available point 
to the falsity of such conceptions, and show 
that sex is a Mendelian character, deter- 
mined at fertilization, and the evidence 
which the authors have submitted under this 
head is particularly valuable and conclu- 
sive. 

The agents known as “factors” or “deter- 
miners,” which Mendelians use so freely at 
the present time, are supposed to set the lim- 
its of possibility, and thus determine the de- 
velopment of an individual in all its bodily 
and mental powers. To this conception the 
authors have added the idea of “factor-differ- 
ence”; where two living things are identical 
except for one characteristic, one of them is 
then said to differ from the other by a sin- 
gle factor-difference. Thus, a germ-cell that 
produces white eyes is said to differ from a 
germ-cell that produces red by one factor- 
difference, which might arise through a fac- 
tor in the red-eyed individual mutating to a 
factor for white. Again, one factor may 
produce manifold effects upon development, 
or a single character may depend on several 
factors. From this review it will not appear 
surprising if students of heredity sometimes 
suffer from a confusion of terms. 

Upon the factorial hypothesis it is not as 
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sumed that a given factor produces a par- 
ticular character, but only that a character 
in one organism may differ from a charac- 
ter in another because the sets of factors 
have one difference; thus, populations of 
many species, and especially those in nature, 
are mixtures of factors of different types, 
and are composed of individuals having dif- 
ferent germplasms. To illustrate further: 
in black-eyed, brown-eyed, blue-eyed, and 
pink-eyed human beings the eye-color has 
been shown to be dependent on different 
factorial complexes. 

The fact that no two living things are 
identical in nature leads us at once to the 
great central problem of biology—the cause 
of variation. Upon the basis of the fac- 
torial hypothesis of life we must assume 
that variation is always due to some factor- 
difference, and it is quite possible to sort out 
certain types into homozygous strains, by 
proper selection and inbreeding, until a race 
containing only one factor-difference is pro- 
duced. Such strains are known as pure 
lines, such as were obtained by Johannsen 
in his experiments with the common garden 
bean, but even such pure lines showed a cer- 
tain type of variation, so that some varia- 
bility is probably due to environmental dif- 
ferences. 

According to Weismann’s theory of devel- 
opment certain elements in the germplasm 
were sorted out and distributed to appropri- 
ate parts of the organism, in the course of 
division among the embryonic cells, but this 
conception had to be abandoned. Some of 
this ingenious thinker’s ideas concerning 
heredity, however, have fared better, and 
have much in common with the factorial 
theory; in either case it is assumed that 
the germplasm contains a host of elements, 
which are independent of one another, since 
one pair of factors may be substituted for 
another without change in either; again, 
these paired elements can perpetuate them- 
selves unchanged, although in company with 
different factor-complexes. 

In 1913 Weismann modified his earlier 
views, to bring them in harmony with the 
Mendelian conception of heredity, but still 
adhered to his mosaic theory of develop- 
ment; in order to account for the localiza- 
tion of certain specific characters he assumed 
that in the production of body-cells disin- 
tegration of the germplasm took place, but 
this, again, Is not supported by more re- 
cent work on the subject of development. 

In the factorial conception of heredity no 
attempt is made to explain the cause of dif- 
ferentiation in the cells of the developing 
embryo; it is only assumed that all the 
hereditary factors are present in every cell 
of the organism, but this supposition is in 
accord with our modern conception of proto- 
plasm. In the work under review the fac 
tors are regarded as chemical constituents 
of the egg, and it is assumed that, like chem- 
ical bodies, they have a definite chemical 
composition, but the characters of the or- 
ganism are far removed from such material 
structures; between the two lies a vast range 
of developmental processes, if which many 








and varied reactions take place before the 
end result—the character—emerges. If 
every cell in the body of one individual has 
one complex, and every cell in the body of 
another individual has another that dif- 
fers from the former by a single difference, 
we can treat the two systems as two com- 
plexes quite irrespective of what develop- 
ment does, so long as development is or- 
derly. 

“It is sometimes said,” to quote a con- 
cluding paragraph of this extremely sugges- 
tive and valuable work, “that our theories 
of heredity must remain superficial until we 
know something of the reactions that trans- 
form the egg into the adult. There can be 
no question of the paramount importance of 
finding out what takes place during devel- 
opment. The efforts of all students of ex- 
perimental embryology have been directed 
for several years towards this goal. It may 
even be true that this information, when 
gained, may help us to a better under- 
standing of the factorial theory: we cannot 
tell; for a knowledge of the chemistry of all 
the pigments in an animal or plant might 
still be very far removed from an under- 
standing of the chemical constitution of the 
hereditary factors by whose activity the 
pigments are ultimately produced. However 
this may be, the far-reaching significance 
of Mendel’s principles remains, and gives us 
a numerical basis for the study of heredity.” 


“War Surgery” (New York: P. D. Hoeber; 
$1.50), by Edmond Delorme, translated by H. 
de Méric, is an encyclopedic manual in 
small compass dealing with projectiles and 
military wounds. In the early chapters are 
descriptions of different kinds of projectiles 
and the characteristic wounds caused by 
each, the larger portion of the book being de- 
voted to regional surgery. It is surprising to 
find but the briefest mention of infections, 
the problem with which military surgeons 
are chiefly concerned in the present war. In 
general it is a handbook which would be 
studied to advantage by members of the 
Medical Reserve Corps and by American sur- 
geons applying for positions in field or base 
hospitals. 

Sir Ray Lankester has collected and revised 
a third volume of his brief chapters of science, 
what one might call newspaper column essays, 
under the title “Diversions of a Naturalist” 
(Macmillan). A paragraph of his preface is 
significant: “At this time of stress and 
anxiety we all, however steadfast in giving 
our service to the great task in which our 
country is engaged, must, from time to time, 
seek intervals of release from the torrent of 
thoughts which is set going by the tremendous 
fact that we are fighting for our existence. 
To very many relief comes in splendid self- 
sacrificing action, in the joyful exercise of 
youthful strength and vigor for a noble cause. 
But even these, as well as those who are less 
fortunate, need intervals of diversion—brief 
change of thought and mental occupation— 
after which they may return to their great 
duties rested and refreshed. 1 offer 
these chapters to the reader as possibly af- 
fording to him, as their revision has to me, 
a welcome escape, when health demands it, 
from the immense and inexorable obsession of 
warfare.” Ten captions from among the four 





score will give an idea of the diversity and 
scope: Nature-Reserves, Amber, Grouse and 
Other Birds, The Constituents of a Seabeach, 
Science and Dancing, Daddy-long-legs, From 
Ape to Man, The Supply of Pure Milk, Christ- 
mas Trees and other Pine Trees, Birth-Marks 
and Telegony. We miss the keen insight of 
Fabre and the philosophy of a Maeterlinck, 
and the detachment of a compiler of second- 
hand facts is evident. But Sir Ray has never- 
theless given us much of his able, straightfor- 
ward British point of view, which makes the 
chapters well worth reading. They are in- 
structive but not literature, they are absorbing 
but they are emotionless. 








Music 


SAINT-SAENS’S “SAMSON ET DALILA.” 


One of the most notable events at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House this season has been 
the successful production of “Samson et 
Dalila.” It had been repeatedly sung in New 
York as an oratorio, without scenery and ac- 
tion, and it was in the repertory of Oscar 
Hammerstein at the Manhattan Opera House, 
a few years ago; but the Metropolitan, which 
has not in recent years been as hospitable to 
French operas as it was formerly (especially 
during the régime of Maurice Grau) did not 
stage this world-famed masterwork till last 
November, when it opened the season, with 
Caruso as Samson, Matzenauer as Dalila. 
Last week this contralto’s place was taken 
by Louise Homer, whose personal beauty fits 
her particularly for this part, and whose 
beautiful voice was sure to be heard to ad- 
vantage in the famous love scene which is 
the climax of the opera. Caruso excels in 
this work both as singer and actor. 

With the exception of Gounod’s “Faust” 
and Bizet’s “Carmen,” no French opera has 
been more popular in France for several dec- 
ades than “Samson et Dalila.” Just at pres- 
ent, when its octogenarian composer is par- 
donably so enraged over the Germans that he 
wants their music excluded from France, 
it is of interest to note that his opera, like 
the two others just named, was not applaud- 
ed in France until after German audiences 
had put their stamp of approval on it. The 
origin of this opera takes us back to the 
Franco-Prussian War. One of its victims 
was Henri Regnault, who sang Samson just 
before the war, at a private hearing. The 
score was completed in 1872, and at another 
private performance the great Viardot- 
Garcia sang the part of Dalila. The French 
opera houses, however, had no use for it, 
and it remained for Liszt to do for this 
opera what he had done, more than a quar- 
ter of a century earlier, for Wagner's 
“Lohengrin,” which also was not wanted, 
even at Dresden, where Wagner was royal 
conductor. 

In December, 1877, “Samson et Dalila” 
was sung for the first time, in Weimar, un- 
der Liszt, and thence it soon made its way 
to other German opera houses. Brussels 
first heard it, under the composer’s direc- 
tion, in 1878, but France did not hear it till 
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1890. Rouen started the ball rolling, fol- 
lowed by Lyons and Marseilles. In the fol- 
lowing year nine more French cities took it 
up, the tenth being Paris, which thus wait- 
ed twenty years before it had a chance to 
applaud the master work of the man whom 
Richard Wagner justly called “the greatest 
living French composer.” Despite the great 
vogue it soon gained, England remained in- 
different, owing chiefly to its Biblical story, 
a point on which the English had been in- 
exorable ever since the Bishop of London 
refused Handel permission to produce his 
oratorios with action and scenery. 
Fortunately, like Handel’s oratorios, “Sam- 
son et Dalila” is also effective in the con- 
cert hall, owing to the predominance in it 
of the choral element. The choruses in this 
opera are, indeed, as important as those 
which are chiefly responsible for the suc- 
cess, at the Metropolitan, of Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounov,” now in its third season 
there. Yet the action and scenery add much 
to the impression made by the opera of 
Saint-Saéns, and it is as an opera rather 
than as an oratorio that it is likely to survive 
another generation or two. There is more 
than one splendid operatic climax in it, us- 
ing the word operatic in its higher, dramat- 
ic sense. The influence of Wagner is shown 
in the abandonment of detached numbers 
and the slight use of leading motives, re- 
curring here and there, but not otherwise 
in the music, which is thoroughly original 
and French, except where the composer in- 
troduces Oriental coloring, which he does 
with rare charm. Perhaps no other master 
has equalled Saint-Saéns in the chameleonic 
art of changing musical color. Gounod said 
of him that “he could write at will a work 
in the style of Rossini, of Verdi, of Schu- 
mann, or of Wagner.” Fortunately, he wrote 
for the most part in a style of his own. This 
style is exemplified in others of his fifteen 
operas, some of which have had much vogue 
in France. Now that Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
so successfully staged “Samson et Dalila,” 
it is to be hoped he will continue the good 
work next season with “Henry VIII.” 
Henry T. Finck. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE. 


Assisted by the Chalif dancers, a profes- 
sional company, the Neighborhood Playhouse 
is staging on Saturday and Sunday nights 
a very acceptable presentation of the ballet 
“Petrouchka,” preceded by symbolic dances. 
The little ballet, in four scenes, with music 
by Stravinsky, requires three principal ac- 
tors, representing the puppets at a country 
fair, and a stage full of peasants, village folk, 
soldiery, and other minor characters. The 
East Side neighborhood had been drawn upon 
for the people of this background, who are 
costumed ambitiously and successfully, and 
who play with spirit. Indeed, the chief inter- 
est of the performance lies in the revelation 
of how naturally a ballet which has just been 
given with pomp and circumstance in an ex- 
pensive uptown production may be adapted 
to the requirements of a small stage and an 
inexperienced cast. The major parts are well 
taken by persons of more mature training. 
The chief deficiency of the performance is in 
the rendition of the musical setting. A.N. 





Art 


The London Atheneum remarks that the 
present war has provided what is probably 
the first occasion on which an archsologist 
has received the Military Cross for Valour for 
gallantry in the excavation for antiquities. 
This honor was recently obtained by Pére 
Dhorme, professor at the College of St. Joseph, 
Beyrut, who at Gallipoli for many weeks per- 
sistently rescued from the trenches a collec- 
tion of Greek vases and statuettes, while sub- 
ject to heavy rifle and shell fire. As the troops 
had already come across antiquities, the 
French general and Pére Dhorme decided to 
make excavations, assisted by four poilus, 
some of whom were wounded, while one was 
struck down by sickness. Pare Dhorme per- 
sisted in his explorations with happy results. 
Besides statuettes and vases, five splendid 
sarcophagi and some jewelry were discovered. 


“Masterpieces of Painting,” their qualities 
and meaning, by Louise R. Jewett (Boston: 
Badger; $1 net), has a melancholy interest as 
a kind of memorial to a dearly loved professor 
at Mount Holyoke College. The unpretentious 
little volume describes the great periods of 
European painting before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, chiefly from the point of view of tech- 
nique. It answers the question: Exactly what 
were the artists trying to do? The little book 
is written with accuracy, feeling, and taste. 
Yt has sufficient illustrative matter, with sug- 
gestions for collateral reading. While, in the 
first instance, intended for class use, and there- 
fore somewhat elementary in treatment, it 
may be read with profit by any lover of art 
who wishes to cotrdinate his scattered ad- 
mirations. 


“The Flower Art of Japan,” by Mary Averill 
(Lane; $1.50), supplements the admirable ele- 
mentary book on the same subject which 
this author put out some years ago. Here 
the reader is led into the more intricate and 
symbolic forms of flower composition. The 
various charming ship motives are explained, 
also the rather difficult arrangement in shal- 
low dishes. What distinguishes the flower art 
of Japan is its insistence on form; foliage 
and even dried branches are as available as 
flowers. The relation of the container to the 
composition is scrupulously studied. A 4eli- 
cate symbolism often guides the flower artist's 
hand. All this is different enough from the 
mere massing of flowers as spots of color. 
The book is attractively made in a quasi- 
Japanese style, and the numerous outlines 
by the author are good to look at, and most 
useful as explanation of the chief arrange- 
ments. 

Maurice W. Brockwell has produced a mode! 
private catalogue in the big and handsomely 
printed quarto, “Catalogue of the Pictures 
and Other Works of Art in the Collection of 
Lord St. Oswald at Nostell Priory” (London: 
Constable; 3 guineas net). The house is an 
excellent example of middle Georgian architec- 
ture. The proprietors were in constant rela- 
tions with Chippendale and the Adamses. Mr. 
Brockwell has unearthed and published inedit- 
ed letters of an interesting sort to and from 
these designers. Many of the pictures are in 
Chippendale frames. The pictures were col- 
lected about eighty years ago, and reflect the 
academic taste of that time. There are sev- 
eral important Poussins, Ruysdaels, Wilsons, 
and Claudes. There is a Rembrandt portrait, 





a Hogarth composition, and two lovely 
Elsheimers. Nostell Priory is, of course, most 
famous for the great family group said to 
have been painted by Holbein for Sir Thomas 
More. It can be traced back to the Roper 
family, More's relatives by the marriage of 
his daughter Margaret. Mr. Brockwell thinks 
we may have to do with a picture started by 
Holbein and finished by a far inferior hand. 
It is hard to square this view with Mr. Brock- 
well's important discovery of a badly dam- 
aged signature which he reads “Richardus 
Locky Fec. Ano 1530." It would seem as if 
this Locky, of whom we have no other in— 
formation, should be the artist, compiling the 
group from the well-known’ sketches of 
Holbein. Besides the excellent photogravures 
of the pictures, there are a number of interiors, 
which are interesting from the point of view 
of Georgian decoration. The edition is limited 
to 100 copies. Aside from the artistic features 
there are chapters on the Priory, which dates 
from Anglo-Saxon times, and on the more im- 
portant members of its proprietors, the Winn 
family. It is a diligent piece of criticism and 
antiquarianism, and charmingly written. 

That the Scholar, the Sage, the Western 
Woman, and the Coffee Angel enjoyed their 
trip is clear, but it may be doubted whether 
many readers will care to follow to the end 
the adventures of “The Four in Crete” (Abing- 
don Press; $1.25 net), as told by Gertrude H 
Beggs. They visited no remarkably out-of- 
the-way places and had no very unusual ex- 
periences, unless the ability of the Coffee 
Angel to provide food at unexpected times be 
so considered; and the writer's style is not 
one that seems likely in itself to hold the 
reader's attention. Not all of the book is bad. 
When Miss Beggs relapses frankly into nar- 
rative or description, she shows no little pow- 
er of observation and a keen appreciation of 
the contrasts between old and new and be- 
tween East and West which impress every 
traveller in the eastern Mediterranan. She 
displays a respectable acquaintance with the 
results of excavation at Knossos, Phaistos, 
Yortyn, and Hagia Triada. But she is ob- 
sessed by the idea of trying to enliven her 
taie by employing dialogue; and page after 
page is filled with long disquisitions by the 
Scholar and the Sage, which read like para- 
phrases of Baedeker, and are utterly uncon- 
vincing. The literary genre to which the book 
must be assigned is that of the “Rollo” books 
of our youth, in which, if we remember right> 
ly, the “sugar-coating” of useful Information 
was much more skilfully attempted. 

Vachel Lindsay's “The Art of the Moving 
Picture” (Macmillan) is a continuous rhapsody 
by no means uninteresting to read, but more 
difficult to believe. For the general position, 
however, that the trouble with most picture 
plays is excess of action he should find sym- 
pathy. He suggests that the regulating mo- 
tives for artistic films should be sought in the 
representative arts, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. One will go with him when he 
asserts the advantage of the picture play in 
all themes involving crowds and in all con- 
cerned with open-air effects. In emphasizing 
the value that the moving picture may give to 
inanimate things he is most suggestive. Here 
he oddly misses the obvious point that this is 
precisely the advantage of the novel over 
other forms of art—as numerous instances in 
Balzac, Hawthorne, and Poe attest. Indeed, 
the fairest way to look at the picture play is, 
it seems to us, to regard it as a visualized 
narrative. It does not really lend Itself to 
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significant action or to dramatic concentra- 
tion and suspense. It is, in short, not a form 
of drama, but of story telling. To the in- 
evitable ugliness of the moving pictures Mr. 
Lindsay is strangely oblivious. It seems to us 
that audiences which habitually accept the 
glaring lights and sooty blacks, not to men- 
tion the accidental scintillations through the 
flaws, are really dulling their appreciation of 
all forms of visible beauty. Mr. Lindsay's 
book is written with a fine idealism from a 
background of appreciation of the best paint- 
ing and sculpture. We could wish the book in 
the hands of every manager of picture plays. 


ve 
Finance 
EXCHANGE ON BERLIN. 


During our Civil War, the premium on 
gold at New York, and with it the rate of 
exchange on New York at the European 
money centres, reflected instantly by its up- 
ward and downward movements the vary- 
ing fortunes of the battlefield. Gold declin- 
ed 2 per cent. on the news of Grant’s vic 
tories in the West, early in 1862. The price 
rose from 103 to 119 on McClellan’s retreat 
from the Chickahominy, and from 148 to 154 
after Hooker’s defeat at Chancellorsville; 
fell from 147 to 131% on the news of Gettys- 
burg, and from 207 at the beginning of the 
final Union advance to 145 on Lee’s surren- 
der. It has not been possible to trace, how- 
ever, in the foreign exchange rates on bel- 
ligerent Europe, any such reflection of the 
shifting military news of the present cam- 
paign, and the quoting of a premium on 
gold has not been an incident in any of 
Europe's markets. 

As a matter of fact, New York exchange on 
practically all the belligerent European mar- 
kete—notably London, Paris, and Berlin— 
went simultaneously to very low figures at 
the opening of September. English and 
French exchange was thereafter supported 
through the raising of the $500,000,000 loan 
in the United States, and the payment for 
American war material with the proceeds, 
instead of drawing bills of exchange on 
France or England. But exchange on Berlin 
has continued its downward movement. Hav- 
ing reached 80% in last September’s decline, 
it sold for 76 at the end of 1915 and fell to 
72% in the opening week of January. Re 
covering the next month to 77%, it fell 
last Tuesday to 71%, the lowest rate ever 
quoted. Measured by 95%, the normal par 
of German exchange, the depreciation to date 
exceeds 24 per cent. The reichsmark, which 
is worth 23% cents at par, was valued in this 
week's exchange market at 18 cents. 


Among the theories thrown out, during 
the week's decline, was the imagined trans- 
fer of German-owned or Americanowned cap- 
ital from Berlin to New York; the purchase 
of goods here for delivery to Germany after 
the war, and a roundabout maneuvre to get 
control of an Argentine gold deposit in Hol- 
land or Scandinavia. All these explanations 
were promptly discredited by Anternational 





bankers. That Berlin has certain payments 
to make at New York, for interest on such 
Imperial war bonds as were sold to Ameri- 
can investors, and possibly for American 
merchandise obtained through European neu- 
tral ports, was admitted. This might ex- 
plain the fact of a decline in rates; but it 
left the reason for a 24 per cent. depreciation 
debatable. 

Among most economists, the belief contin- 
ues to prevail that this depreciation, and 
with it the present discount of 14 per cent. 
on French exchange and of 38 per cent. on 
Russian exchange, is chiefly a measure of 
depreciation in the currency of those coun- 
tries, caused by the doubling or quadru- 
pling of their paper money issues during the 
war (Germany’s have increased 300 per 
cent.), after suspension of gold redemption. 
The question is put thus by the economist: 
Could foreign exchange rates, all other 
things being equal, remain at parity when a 
home currency was in that condition, and 
when a bill of exchange, for which the New 
York purchaser had to pay gold value, was 
redeemable at Berlin, or Paris, or Petrograd 
in that currency? 

Most people of practical experience must 
answer, No. It is sometimes answered, by 
those who dislike to accept the alternative 


of currency depreciation, that since Germany 
| Prouty, O. H. The Fifth Wheel. Stokes. $1.35 


is almost completely cut off from commerce 
with America, the low exchange rate merely 
measures the obstacles to communication and 
the difficulty of transferring funds. That 
would undoubtedly accentuate an adverse 
movement in exchange. But would it remove 
the currency as a cause? 

When London exchange in neutral Conti- 
nental markets fell during 1809 to 20 per 
cent. discount, some practical banking ex- 
perts testified before a Parliamentary com- 
mittee that the entire depreciation was due 
to Napoleon’s blockade against England. Oth- 
ers ascribed it wholly to a disproportionate 
growth of imports; stil) others, to the suppo- 
sition that gold was so scarce on the Conti- 
nent that exchange on London had to be re- 
duced to get it. All these influences undoubt- 
edly contributed, as similar special influ- 
ences have helped, to depress the present ex- 
change rate on Berlin. But the Parliamen- 
tary committee decided that it meant depre- 
ciation of the English currency, following 
suspension of gold redemption; and economic 
history has accepted the explanation. 


The point on which agreement seemed to 
be general last week was the failure of the 
Berlin plan, under the Bundesrath decree of 
January 28, to support the rate, through for- 
bidding any one but a specially selected syn- 
dicate of bankers to deal in exchange in Ger- 
many. From the formal statement as to the 
purpose of that arrangement, it was evident 
that this committee of banks proposed to 
post the official rate each day and see that 
it was maintained. How this was to be ef- 
fected, no one was informed. Berlin was 
unable to borrow here in quantity, like Lon- 
don and Paris. If (like London) it shipped 
gold to neutral markets, the amount was 
relatively small. The New York banking 





public could not be fairly blamed, therefore, 
when it concluded that the German Gevern- 
ment had assumed that a decree of the 
Bundesrath and the prohibition of free 
dealing in exchange was sufficient of itself 
to sustain the market. 

Whether this inference was or was not 
correct, the market did not hold. The 


| relentless economist pointed out that, on 
| the first of March, Germany’s paper circu- 


lation was about $400,000,000 greater than a 
year before and $1,500,000,000 more than 
when the war began. Berlin itself has of- 
ficially ascribed the fall in exchange to “spec- 
ulative machinations on the part of Ger- 
many’s adversaries on the neutral bourse.” 
The trouble with that explanation is, that it 
is always produced to explain any unpleasant 
financial movement whose precise cause is 
disputed. Our “greenbackers” of 1864 de 
voutly believed that our own irredeemable 
paper currency of that period would have ex- 
changed at par for gold, but for the machina- 
tions of the Government’s enemies in Wall 
Street. 
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CENT 


(Published March 18) 


The opening chapters of a new novel by 


William Dean Howells 


entitled 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD 





enous American fiction. 





refuses to over-sophisticate or over-intellectualize his characters. . . . 
portraying American life as it exists in and for itself, under its own skies and with its own atmos- 
phere; he does not scrutinize it with foreign comparisons in mind.’’— The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


** Howells is by general consent the foremost representative of the realistic school of indig- 
From the outset his aim was to portray life with entire fidelity. . . . He 


He insists on seeing and 





HE Leatherwood God” is a story of a religious 

impostor in the backwoods of Ohio who gives 
himself out as God. The novel offers a skilful psy- 
chological examination of a type of mind which, 
from the founder of Mormonism down, has played a 
prominent part in our social life. The “god” is the 
protagonist of the story; Nancy, his deserted wife, 
is the heroine; and she and Squire Braile, a mocker 
as courageous as he is wise and humorous, are two 
of the most beautiful and memorable figures of 
modern fiction. 


Among the other characters are a perfectly real and 
delightful boy; Abel and Sally Reverdy, a pair of good- 
natured, shiftless borrowers, it is impossible not to like; 
David Gillespie, hard and just and splendid; and Jane, his 
red-haired, blue-eyed daughter, of few words, almost fero- 
cious in her loves and hates. 

From first to last the narrative is direct and moving, 
quick with sentiment and mellow with gracious, kindly 
humor. The background is a forest only slightly cut by 
the settlers—a still, huge, live thing which the reader 
feels in every line of the story. 

The novel is an accurate and intensely moving repro- 
duction of pioneer Western life, a dramatization for today 
of the men and women of yesterday who were making 
America, a moving narrative of characters motivated by 
powerful, elemental emotions, and an index of the growth 
of America’s foremost literary figure. 

“The Leatherwood God” is the richest, most robust 
novel done by Mr. Howells since “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham.” Moreover, its manner is a perfection, if possible, 
of that style of which Mark Twain said: “For forty years 
his English has been to me a continual delight and aston- 
ishment. In the sustained exhibition of certain great 
qualities—clearness, compression, verbal exactness, and un- 
forced and seemingly unconscious felicity of phrasing— 
Howells is, in my belief, without peer in the English- 
speaking world.” 
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Was 
HENRY LANE WILSON 


concerned in the plot to 


ASSASSINATE MADERO? 


VER since President Wilson 

took office, and before, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the 
United States have wished they 
might get more real inside facts 
about the Mexican situation. 


Why was President Wilson so in- 
tense in his feelings about Huerta? 


Was ourown Ambassador, Henry 
Lane Wilson, concerned in the plot 
to assassinate Madero? 


The time seems to have come to 
tell this story— 


It begins in 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


for March 25th 


This story will take several weeks 
to tell. It is as exciting as a novel. 
It consists of documents and per- 
sonal experiences. A long time has 
passed since an equally important 
contribution to inside dramatic cur- 
rent history has been made by 
any periodical. 

If vou would avoid missing a 
single instalment of this story, it 
would be well for you to take ad- 
vantage of our special three months’ 
offer at $1. The coupon below will 
make it easy for you to do so. 


Send no money now 


Simply fill in, tear off and mail 
thiscoupon. Pay when you receive 
our bill for $1 later. 


251 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


Harper’s Weekly 


Please send me Harper’s Weekly for- 


3 months, beginning with March 25th 
issue, at your special rate of $1 as of- 
fered in The Nation. I agree to pay on 
receipt of your bill for that amount. 


Name 


Street 


City 





Btate 





For new subscribers only. 
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On the Highest Shelf 


When a cere al food 


1 the 


has reac hed th 
top-shelf of publi 
favor, showing an 
unbroken record of 


⸗ 1 
increasing sales for 





fifteen years, ther 
must be more than 
one “‘reason”’ for 

The finest sales o1 


ganization and thi 





cleverest advert 
ing ever devised w 
not keep a tood a 
the top-notch unk 


it has 


other merit than 


by hind 


mere patal 


ness. As a 


Shredded Wheat 


Here they are: cleanliness of manufacture; purity of pre du 


easy digestibility; high nutritive value; thoroughly cook 


and ready-to-serve; fair and honorable elling pol 
There are many other “‘ reasons,” but these are the car 
causes for the unchallenged leadership of Shredded Wheat 


over all other cereal foods. 


For breakfast heat one or more 
Biscuits in the oven to restore 
crispness; pour hot or cold 
milk over them, adding a little 
cream; salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. Deliciously nour- 
ishing for any meal with stewed 
prunes, sliced bananas, baked 
apples or other fruits. 





Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Can You Find Novo-Radomsk 
on the Map? 





You Cannot Find It Anywhere Else Now! 


OR its ten thousand inhabitants have seen six armies pass 
through; three times they were the Czar’s men, three 


times the Kaiser’s. 


But the six armies were hungry and the six armies were in a hurry and 
the six armies had important business afoot. The village is gone—its 
inhabitants, such as are left, are homeless. 


What became of the tenthousand? And the thousands in similar villages ? 


Some ran away and became REFUGEES They found either death or a 
place where food and shelter were—somewhere away from the tramp of the 


armies. 


The most stayedathome. They crept into the bushes and caves—any hiding 
place—and when the armies went by they came back and stayed until another 
army came. These are the VICTIMS of the War. 


This has been happening in Poland for more than a year 
now—and Poland HAD about thirty million people, about 
one-fifth of them Jews. 


Will You Help NOW? 


National American Committee ' Polish VICTIMS’ Relief Fund, 


Polish VICTIMS’ Relief Fund Aeolian Building, 33 W. 42d St., New York. 
Founded by Ignace Paderewski I enclose $ for food for starving women and children in Poland. 


Hon. Wm. H. Taft (Former President of the Please send official receipt. 
United States), Honorary President. 

Frank A. Vanderlip (President National City 
Bank), Honorary Treasurer. 

James M. Beck (Former Asst. Attorney General of 
United States), Chairman Executive Committee. 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York. Please make checks, etc., payable to “National City Bank for Polish Relief” 
THE NATION PRESS, Ine. 




















